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THE STORY OF WISCONSIN, 1634-1848 
Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


CHAPTER VI—POLITICS AND STATEHOOD 
TERRITORIAL POLITICS 


Political action in early Wisconsin centered around the 
choice of the Congressional delegate, the one office connecting 
the territory with the federal government. George Wallace 
Jones, the first delegate, was elected from that portion of 
the territory of Michigan west of Lake Michigan when it was 
apparent that its admission as a state was near at hand. He 
took his seat as Michigan’s delegate; upon its admission as 
a state, Jones continued to represent Wisconsin until the 
expiration of his term in 1838. His stand for reélection pre- 
cipitated the first canvass in the new territory. Jones’s record 
was good and he was immensely popular in the mining district 
of the southwest. He had, however, been a second in the 
famous Graves-Cilley duel, an action which awoke conscien- 
tious scruples in the minds of the New England element of 
the territory’s population. Taking advantage of this senti- 
ment, the friends of James D. Doty in August, 1838 called 
a convention at Madison and put him in nomination for the 
office, to which after an exciting canvass he was elected. Doty 
had to stand again for election in 1839; this time two conven- 
tions, both calling themselves Democratic, met at Madison in 
June. At one of these Byron Kilbourn was nominated; at 
the other, Doty, who was in September following reélected 
for the term of two years. 

Thus far all parties had called themselves Democratic, 
and the national alignment had not affected the territory. 
Such divisions as existed were sectional and personal rather 
than political. In 1840, however, Wisconsin, although with- 
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out the presidential vote, was much influenced by the national 
campaign. As a result of Harrison’s triumph the first Whig 
convention was held in January, 1841 at Milwaukee. It was 
expected that all the appointive offices in the territory would 
become the spoils of the victorious party; the Whigs, who 
were in a minority in the territory, now became an organized 
party; Doty, who had previously called himself a Democrat, 
allied himself actively with the Harrison machine. During 
the campaign he published at New York the Voice of an 
Injured Territory, in which, imitating the phraseology of the 
Declaration of Independence, Van Buren’s policy and ap- 
pointees in “Wiskonsan” (as Doty always termed the terri- 
tory) were vigorously arraigned. This pamphlet was received 
with jeers of amusement among the people who were sup- 
posed to be “injured”; Doty’s claim upon the administration, 
however, was acknowledged by his appointment as governor 
to succeed Henry Dodge, the Black Hawk War veteran. 
The ntire official personnel, except the life-term judges, was 
changed. This overturn alienated the major portion of the 
territorial voters. A close Democratic organization was 
effected, which in convention at Madison, July 19, 1841, 
nominated the deposed Dodge for territorial delegate. The 
Whigs put up Jonathan Arnold, an able Milwaukee lawyer, 
but Dodge’s popularity stood the test and he was trium- 
phantly elected to Congress. 

Meanwhile Governor Doty was coldly received by the 
majority of Wisconsin people. His administration was 
marked by constant dissensions with the legislature, which in 
the second year of his administration nearly unanimously: de- 
manded his removal. His quarrel with the legislature was, in 
great part, due to attempts to avoid investigation into his 
connection with the building of the first capitol. By this effort 
and by arbitrary appointments and acts of nepotism and 
favoritism he exasperated and embittered the entire three 
years of his administration. 
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Notwithstanding his great unpopularity and the serious 
charges of corruption urged against him, Doty was not re- 
moved from his office by the federal government. In 1843, 
while the feeling against Doty was at its height, Dodge was 
a candidate for reélection to the delegacy; he swept the whole 
territory, defeating the Whig nominee, George H. Hickcox, 
by a great majority. Although the popular will was clearly 
expressed in this election, President Tyler, upon the expira- 
tion of Doty’s term in September, 1844, appointed in his 
stead Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, United States senator from 
New York. ‘Tallmadge was one of the best known political 
characters of the United States and had narrowly escaped 
becoming president. Having broken with Van Buren on the 
subtreasury measure, Tallmadge was offered the nomination 
for vice president on the ticket with Harrison but preferred 
to remain in the Senate as chairman of the committee on for- 
eign relations. It was rumored that he had also been offered 
a cabinet position and a foreign mission and had declined 
both. Tallmadge made the acquaintance of Doty while the 
latter was Wisconsin’s delegate and lured by his perfervid 
description of Wisconsin Territory came West and bought 
a large estate at Taycheedah, whither he proposed to remove 
his residence. Since his senatorial term expired with the 
Twenty-eighth Congress, he accepted the president’s nomina- 
tion as governor for the territory and arrived at Milwaukee 
the last of August, 1844. As the friend and nominee of the 
Doty party and as a stranger in the West Tallmadge was 
not received with great cordiality; his first message to the 
legislature as well as his past political record was the subject 
of much acrimonious comment. The message, however, in its 
recommendations for internal improvements and transporta- 
tion facilities was a statesmanlike document, and the new 
governor’s determination to take no partisan position on past 
conflicts soon cooled the heat of the opposition to his measures. 
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Tallmadge’s administration was very brief because of the 
change in 1845 in the administration of the national govern- 
ment; but it was more than a mere episode in territorial 
politics. His skill, experience, address, and wide outlook 
were valuable to the progress of the new territory. 

His successor, appointed by President Polk at the urgent 
request of the people of the territory, was their favorite, 
Henry Dodge, who thus became the last, as he had been the 
first, territorial governor. Dodge’s successor as delegate was 
Morgan L. Martin of Green Bay, one of the earliest and 
ablest American pioneers of Wisconsin. Martin used his 
influence to secure a federal appropriation for the Fox- 
Wisconsin Improvement work. He also urged upon the 
Twenty-ninth Congress the claims of Wisconsin to statehood. 
Because of these and other services Martin and his friends 
considered that he was entitled to a second term as Congres- 
sional delegate. But the clamor for office on the part of 
ambitious politicians led to his defeat in the Democratic 
convention held at Madison July 21, 1847. The coveted 
nomination was secured by Moses M. Strong of Mineral 
Point. The Whigs put up John H. Tweedy of Milwaukee 
as their candidate, while the growing Liberty party nominated 
Charles Durkee of Kenosha. The campaign was the most 
vigorous and the most extensive made during the territorial 
period. The issues were complicated: personal, since Tweedy 
was the more correct in private character, and Strong had 
many enemies within his own party; sectional, since Tweedy 
represented the eastern and Strong the western portion of the 
state; territorial, since after the defeat of the first state con- 
stitution Strong represented its partisans and Tweedy its 
opponents; and national, since the complicated interaction of 
Whig, Democratic, and Liberty parties, increased by the ten- 
sion over the Wilmot Proviso, was reflected in local affairs. 
Strong took the stump and made speeches throughout the 
territory; the Liberty candidate was also aggressive and 
convincing. Tweedy, although he did not speak and expected 
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to be defeated, was elected by a considerable plurality; he 
took his seat in the Thirtieth Congress as the last territorial 
delegate from Wisconsin. 

During the territorial period the community was organ- 
ized politically; parties were formed, newspapers were 
established, and machinery was set in motion. The tone of 
territorial politics was acrimonious and personal. Charges of 
the most disgraceful conduct were freely bandied about; per- 
sonalities were the current topics of the territorial press, and 
bitter reprisals the usual political methods. None the less, 
as within a large family, while there was much wrangling, 
there was also much good-fellowship. Considering the low 
political morals engendered by the spoils system, and the 
depressed condition of national politics, the Wisconsin can- 
didates for and holders of office were above the average in 
ability and character. Most of them were men still young 
and vigorous, many of whom had had political experience in 
older communities. A very large proportion were lawyers 
possessed of considerable education and statesmanlike acu- 
men. One and all were imbued with a deep enthusiasm for 
Wisconsin, a belief in its future greatness, and a desire to 
serve in the progress and upbuilding of the new common- 
wealth. 

ATTAINMENT OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


Like all territories Wisconsin had aspirations toward 
statehood, complicated, however, in this instance by the ques- 
tion of boundaries. The last of the states to be formed from 
the Northwest Territory, both Michigan and Illinois had 
encroached upon the territory originally allotted to the fifth 
state by the Ordinance of 1787. It was the southern boundary 
question, however, that was chiefly involved in the process of 
attaining statehood. Notwithstanding the fact that for more 
than twenty years Illinois had exercised jurisdiction over the 
disputed tract, Wisconsin’s claims received much considera- 
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tion among its inhabitants and influenced the progress of the 
territory towards the goal of admission. 

In his annual message for 1839 Governor Dodge recom- 
mended the legislature to consider the submission of the 
question of statehood to the people at the next election. On 
January 13, 1840 an act was passed in accordance with this 
recommendation containing the proviso that a convention 
should be held with delegates from northern Illinois to discuss 
the inclusion of their territory in the proposed new state. 
Only by such a proceeding would there be a sufficient popula- 
tion to justify application to Congress for admission. Agi- 
tation quickly sprang up in the Illinois counties, and the 
majority of their people were eager to cast in their lot with 
that of the northern territory. Public meetings held at 
Galena and Rockford passed strong resolutions favoring the 
measure. Wisconsin people, on the contrary, took alarm at 
the proposal. Illinois was burdened with a heavy debt, and 
the portion that must be assumed by the region desiring inclu- 
sion in Wisconsin staggered the financiers of the territory. 
Politicians were also fearful that their share of the offices 
would be diminished by the inclusion in the new state of a 
developed and thickly-populated region like northern Illinois. 
A meeting for Brown County held at Green Bay passed 
forcible resolutions against both statehood and the inclusion 
of any portion of Illinois. Wisconsin’s meager population 
was unprepared on its own part to assume the liabilities of a 
state government. Therefore at a special session of the legis- 
lature held in August, 1840 the act of the preceding January 
was amended by a resolution that the convention therein 
authorized should not have the power to adopt a state consti- 
tution nor to declare the territory an independent state. The 
territorial press opposed the calling of the convention, urging 
the people to be contented with their fortunate situation 
wherein all expenses of territorial government were met, not 
by taxes, but by the federal authorities. The September vote 
was, as may be supposed, very small and almost wholly against 
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the proposition for a convention or for statehood. In Dane 
County, for instance, but one vote was cast in favor of the 
proposal. 

This decisive defeat put a quietus upon the statehood 
movement for the next two years. Meanwhile the Whig 
party succeeded in 1841 to the control of the federal govern- 
ment, and one of its first measures was a law for the distribu- 
tion to the states of the proceeds of the public lands. The 
territorial Whig press thereupon began an agitation for state- 
hood in order to participate in the benefits of the distribution. 
Governor Doty, the Whig appointee, had been for many 
years an enthusiastic advocate of Wisconsin’s “original boun- 
daries.” In his first annual message in December, 1841 he 
advised the consideration of statehood in order to secure the 
advantage of the distribution law. At the same time he called 
upon the legislature to assert the territory’s right to the 
region of northern Illinois. The legislature, under control 
of the Democratic party, was bitterly hostile to the governor. 
The leader of the Council attacked the entire proposition in 
a partisan speech and a resolution was passed that “the time 
has not yet arrived when it [the consideration of statehood | 
is expedient.” The Whigs thereupon called a meeting at the 
capitol that discussed the matter favorably and passed reso- 
lutions for a state government with the boundaries of the 
Ordinance of 1787. The legislature, none the less, refused 
to consider the subject, and the discussion went to the people. 
Most of the newspapers of the territory, then numbering 
nine, came out in opposition to statehood; about this time, 
however, the Doty party secured possession of the Wisconsin 
Enquirer at Madison, which began a series of editorials 
favoring the state project. Doty even went so far as to send 
an official message to Governor Carlin of Illinois requiring 
him to desist from selecting state lands in the disputed Illinois 
tract. Doty’s opponents claimed that he feared removal by 
the federal government and was providing a berth for himself 
in the new state government he planned to establish. Be that 
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as it may, on August 18, 1842 he issued a proclamation where- 
in without legislative sanction he summoned the people to 
vote at the September election “yea” or “nay” on the question 
of state government and the original southern boundary. The 
Democratic convention of the territory condemned this meas- 
ure as executive usurpation. The vote at the September 
election was negligible, the 619 votes for and the 1,821 against 
proving indifference rather than active hostility to the attain- 
ment of statehood. 

The next year Doty was still more deeply embroiled with 
the Democratic majority of the territorial legislature. Never- 
theless in his message, delivered in March 18438, he reverted 
to the proposition for a referendum on statehood. The legis- 
lature refused to consider the question, but some of the mem- 
bers suggested the advisability of such a movement in order 
“to shake off Doty’s tyranny.” 

A new cleavage of opinion appeared about this time. The 
southern counties bordering on Illinois began to favor imme- 
diate statehood. Racine, for example, fast filling up and 
establishing commercial connections with the northern Illinois 
villages, adopted a memorial favoring a movement toward 
statehood and the inclusion of northern Illinois. The northern 
Wisconsin counties, however, were still oppressed by the dread 
of being overpowered by the south in the event of annexation. 
The Green Bay Republican, although a Whig organ, de- 
clared that “Few, very few, can be found in favor of our 
admission to the Union at this time.” Meanwhile the Whig 
convention, which met in July, discussed the advantages of 
a state government and recommended the measure to its con- 
stituents. Doty, following his precedent of the preceding 
year, issued August 23, 1843 a second proclamation charging 
the legislature with negligence in not providing for a refer- 
endum on statehood and claiming a territorial population of 
over sixty thousand inhabitants. These he once more sum- 
moned to vote on the question of a state government, but 
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omitted all reference to the inclusion of Illinois. The vote 
was again very small and except in Racine County was 
adverse to the measure. That county gave a majority of 251 
in favor; the entire vote was 541 for, and 1,276 against; less 
in actual numbers than that of the preceding year. Ten 
counties, however, made no returns at all. 

Nothing daunted by this serious setback Doty returned to 
the proposal at the December session of the legislature of 
1843. Almost his entire message was devoted to a discussion 
of the importance of statehood, and the righteousness of Wis- 
consin’s claim to “the integrity of her territorial boundaries” 
and her ancient “birthright.” The Milwaukee Courier re- 
ferred to the message as “the same old tune on the same old 
string,” but none the less new forces were at work which 
compelled the consideration of the question and removed it 
from the domain of party prejudice. The growing size of 
the population could no longer be ignored. All parties agreed 
that the requisite 60,000 inhabitants would be available before 
the territory could become a sovereign state. The approach 
of a presidential campaign made the politicians restive in a 
state of “babyhood and political vassalage.” The large for- 
eign population desired to secure the political privileges they 
had come so far to seek, all the more that the Native American 
or Know Nothing party was advocating their exclusion from 
the polls. The advantages of statehood in stimulating immi- 
gration and the influx of capital were held by many to out- 
weigh the advantages of federal care for the territory. 

A remarkable change in sentiment animated the legisla- 
ture of 1843-44: the Democratic leaders who had stoutly 
opposed the measure in 1842 and 1843 now spoke enthusias- 
tically not only for state government, but for the maintenance 
of the ancient limits. In the Council Moses M. Strong, chair- 
man of the committee on the “infringement of boundaries,” 
presented a long report covering the history of Wisconsin’s 
grievances. He declared that if these were not compensated 
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Wisconsin “would remain a state out of the Union and possess, 
exercise, and enjoy all the rights, privileges, and powers of 
the sovereign, independent state of Wisconsin, and if difficul- 
ties must ensue, we could appeal with confidence to the Great 
Umpire of nations to adjust them.” 'The Democratic volte- 
face was due to a desire to conciliate the foreign vote, which 
the Whigs were alienating by a leaning towards Native 
Americanism. About the time the Council report was deliv- 
ered a large German mass meeting was held in Milwaukee, 
which passed resolutions in favor of state government and 
prepared a petition which secured 1,200 signatures for the 
right to vote for delegates to a constitutional convention. 
In January, 1844 two bills passed the legislature: one pro- 
vided for a referendum on the subject of state government 
and, if it carried, for the immediate calling of a constitutional 
convention; the other provided that “all the free white male 
inhabitants * * * who shall have resided in the said territory 
three months” should be entitled to vote on the question of 
statehood and for delegates to a constitutional convention. 
The legislature also prepared a memorial to Congress recit- 
ing the wrongs the territory had endured by the infringement 
of its boundaries at the admission of Lllinois and Michigan, 
and under the Webster-Ashburton Treaty wherein (it was 
claimed) 10,000 square miles of territory belonging to the 
fifth state of the Old Northwest had been surrendered to the 
British government. So belligerent was the tone of this docu- 
ment that one representative remarked it ought to be entitled 
“A declaration of war against Great Britain, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and the United States.” The memorial concluded by 
agreeing to accept compensation from Congress in the form 
of desirable internal improvements such as harbors, canals, 
and a railway. It seems at the present time impossible that 
a document, which one of its advocates admitted would arouse 
in Congress nothing but a smile, could have seriously occupied 
the attention of the territorial legislature. Nevertheless the 
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memorial was passed by both houses and presented by the 
territorial delegate to the House of Representatives, where 
it was speedily suppressed in the Committee on Territories. 

Had the vote on the subject of immediate preparation for 
statehood occurred in April, 1844 it probably would have car- 
ried, and Wisconsin might have entered the Union before 
her western neighbor, Iowa. Both the Democratic and Whig 
press favored the measure; the foreign population was eager 
to exercise its rights; and the Liberty party element desired 
additional northern members in both houses of Congress. In 
the territorial press much attention was devoted to the subject. 
The chief objections offered were constitutional and eco- 
nomic. Some of the legal minds of the community contended 
that a state could not be formed without the concurrent action 
of Congress and that it was wiser to wait until an enabling 
act could be secured to place Wisconsin on a proper footing. 
The financial obligations of a state were much discussed, and 
the belief was freely expressed that the necessary taxation 
would prove a heavy burden to the young community, all the 
more that the distribution act had been suspended. Local con- 
siderations influenced other voters. The southwest was hostile 
to political privileges for foreigners, since these would give 
preponderance to the lakeboard counties. The new settle- 
ments on the upper Mississippi and the St. Croix desired 
delay until a new territory could be formed for their region. 
By midsummer of 1844 interest in statehood had so waned 
that the matter was seldom mentioned in the press, whose 
columns were filled with the excitement of the presidential 
campaign. The retirement of Governor Doty removed the 
executive support of the measure. The Democratic press 
repudiated the agency of their party in its favor and declared 
that the executive junto had forced them to submit the meas- 
ure to the people. Rejection was anticipated, and at the 
September election only 1,503 votes were recorded in favor 
to 5,848 against adopting a state government. Thus the 
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fourth attempt to secure a referendum vote in favor of state- 
hood for Wisconsin failed. Governor Tallmadge in his mes- 
sage to the legislature of 1845 accepted the decision of the 
people as putting the matter at rest for the time being, and 
the project was not revived until 1846. 

In the meantime political conditions had been reversed. 
The Democratic party had secured possession of the entire 
territorial government. During the summer and autumn of 
1845 the press continually agitated for a new referendum. 
Two causes operated to change public opinion: one was the 
growing population, which was believed to be twice the pre- 
scribed 60,000; the other was the penurious policy of Con- 
gress concerning territorial appropriations. In May, 1845 
the Madison Argus declared that Congress was trying to 
drive the territory into a state government. A lesser influence 
was dissatisfaction with the territorial judiciary and a desire 
to control the choice of judges. By 1845 the question trans- 
cended party differences. The Wisconsin Republican stated 
that, whichever party succeeded at the fall election, statehood 
would become an immediate issue. Scores and hundreds of 
the inhabitants were ready to change their vote from the 
negative to the affirmative. 

Such differences of opinion as existed were concerned 
with the method of attaining the desired goal. Some of the 
more aggressive papers suggested that the time had come to 
form a state government and present its claims to Congress. 
“We need not,” said the Madison Ewpress, “stand like Lowa 
hat in hand, we may go and demand admission not as a favor 
but as a right.” More moderate counsels opposed action 
without Congressional consent. The northern part of the 
territory preferred the slower or Congressional method; 
the southern part desired immediate action by territorial 
authority. 

As the event proved, both methods were simultaneously 
employed. On January 9, 1846 Morgan L. Martin, terri- 
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torial delegate, obtained leave to introduce into the House 
of Representatives an enabling act for Wisconsin. This was 
referred to the Committee on Territories, and in June re- 
ported by Stephen A. Douglas and passed. The Senate 
concurred, and on August 6 the bill was signed by the presi- 
dent. In the meantime Governor Dodge in his January mes- 
sage of 1846 recommended to the legislature a statehood 
referendum. ‘That body favored the measure and advised 
taking advantage of the federal situation. Florida and Texas 
had both been admitted since any northern territory had 
entered the Union. Iowa and Wisconsin were expected to 
restore the sectional balance in the Senate. The chief ques- 
tion was still one of boundaries. The idea of laying claim 
to northern [llinois had been dropped, but as Texas was in- 
tended to be divided into several slave states, the problem was 
to secure as many northern states as possible. It was con- 
tended that three states should be formed of the territory 
north and west of Wisconsin and Lowa, east of Red River of 
the North. This would denude Wisconsin of a large part of 
her northwestern region. The legislature in April passed an 
act for the referendum without adverting to the subject of 
boundaries. The benefit of a state government was the theme 
of the legislative speeches; control over finances, over school 
and university lands, over the judiciary, and the advantages 
of independency were the considerations urged. The chief 
party difference was with regard to the foreign vote, the 
qualifications for which had been amended in the preceding 
legislature by the requirement of a six months’ residence and 
a declaration of intended citizenship. The Whigs wished to 
repeal these liberal provisions and reduce the foreign vote to 
a minimum, but the Democrats stood firm for the six months’ 
clause, and the referendum bill contained the provision as it 
already existed. 

After the adjournment of the legislature it was evident 
that the statehood proposition would be accepted. All par- 
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ties agreed that the territory would be the gainer by this meas- 
ure. The vote was 12,384 in favor; 2,487 in opposition. 
On August 1 Governor Dodge apportioned the territory for 
delegates to a convention to prepare a constitution. All 
political parties nominated candidates and much interest was 
taken in their election, which took place on September 7. 
One hundred twenty-five delegates were chosen, most of them 
of the Democratic faith. The Whig members were few, but 
their influence was important because of their talents and 
ability. The entire convention was composed of the ablest 
leaders of opinion in the territory. Organization was effected 
October 5, by the choice of D. A. J. Upham of Milwaukee 
for chairman, and Lafayette Kellogg of Madison as sec- 
retary. 

The convention was in session ten weeks and two days, 
adjourning on December 16. The constitution it prepared 
for the consideration of the people was radical and demo- 
cratic. Its chief model was the constitution and _ political 
practice of New York; but independence of thought and 
readiness to experiment were marked characteristics of the 
convention. The principal innovations were the banking pro- 
visions forbidding all banks of issue; the judiciary arrange- 
ments for an elective system and the nesi prius method of state 
courts; the property rights of married women and the ex- 
emption of the homestead from the creditor’s claim upon the 
debtor. The question of negro suffrage was left for a special 
referendum, when the constitution’s acceptance should be 
determined. 

During the convention personal and party differences 
caused much friction. One of the leading members resigned 
in dissatisfaction before the close of the session. The presi- 
dent in his closing speech apologized for the lack of harmony 
and hoped the constituents would consider the difficulties 
under which the convention had labored. Several of its mem- 
bers went away with the avowed purpose of defeating the 
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constitution at the polls. Petitions were presented to the 
January legislature of 1847, urging the calling of another 
convention in case the constitution should be rejected. During 
the discussion of this measure strong speeches were made in 
opposition to adopting the constitution. 

The opponents of the instrument were of no one party, 
but the Whigs as representatives of the moneyed and business 
class disapproved of the banking and exemption clauses. 
Ex-Governor Tallmadge was considered the commander-in- 
chief of the anticonstitutional forces. The Liberty men op- 
posed ratification because negro suffrage was not embodied 
in the instrument. One faction of the Democrats opposed, 
apparently because the other faction approved. The entire 
territory was divided into pro- and anticonstitution groups. 
The banking clause and the married women’s property and 
exemption clauses raised a storm of opposition. The people 
were influenced by the impassioned oratory of the leaders. 
Mass meetings were held by both the “Friends of the Con- 
stitution” and the “Anti-Constitution” groups. Songs were 
written, liberty poles erected, and the populace was stirred to 
the pitch where blows succeeded words as arguments. Most 
of the voters had slight understanding of the radical proposi- 
tions embodied in the constitution, but influenced by party 
leaders the majority went to the polls April 6, 1847 preju- 
diced against the instrument and defeated its adoption by a 
vote of 14,119 for, and 20,233 against. 

Before the constitution had been defeated strong influ- 
ences had been at work to prepare the way for a second 
convention should the result of the first be rejected. The 
territorial press agitated for a special legislative session; peti- 
tions bearing many signatures requested immediate action. 
It was much desired that a constitution should be drawn in 
time to permit Wisconsin to take part in the presidential 
campaign of 1848. Accordingly on September 27, 1847 
Governor Dodge issued a call for an extra session of the 
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legislature which took place October 18-27. Its sole business 
was to arrange for a new constitutional convention, and the 
only difficulty was the apportionment of members. A strong 
desire was evinced for a smaller convention, so that the num- 
ber of delegates was finally fixed at sixty-nine, and the date 
for assembling December 15. These measures met with gen- 
eral approval; nominations were quickly made, and the elec- 
tion of delegates occurred on November 29. A few of the 
local nominating conventions instructed their delegates; in 
others candidates were closely questioned on the subjects of 
banking, married women’s rights, and exemptions. Few of 
the first convention members were nominated a second time. 
The choice resulted in a larger proportion of Whigs, twenty- 
three of that party being chosen to forty-six Democrats. The 
convention organized with the election of Morgan L. Martin 
chairman and Thomas M. McHugh secretary. A new 
constitution was prepared with some measure of unanimity. 
The fundamental law was made to rest on general principles, 
while most of the disputed features of the earlier constitution 
were omitted. The elective judiciary was retained, exemp- 
tions and married women’s property rights were left to later 
legislation, a harmless banking privilege was incorporated. 

The convention finished its labors on February 1, and the 
popular election was set for March 13. The Liberty party 
was the only opposition element in the territory. All the 
press advocated the adoption of the new constitution. One 
of the members of the first convention attempted to secure 
from the legislature the right for the people to vote for the 
first constitution as well as for the second, but he was unsuc- 
cessful. The election on March 18 gave 16,417 votes in favor 
of the constitution and 6,174 against it. On April 10 the 
Governor issued a proclamation declaring the result, and on 
May 29, 1848 Congress formally admitted Wisconsin to the 
Union. The constitution adopted in 1848 has stood the test 
of time and still serves as the fundamental law of the state 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE KENSINGTON RUNE 
STONE 


Rasmus B. ANDERSON 


When the so-called Kensington Rune Stone in 1898 was 
brought forth from its sleep beneath the roots of a tree on a 
farm near Kensington, Minnesota, it produced but a slight 
ripple of sensation. A photographic copy of the inscription 
on this stone was sent to me and to others supposed to be 
somewhat familiar with the runic alphabet and with Old 
Norse history, for our opinion, and I think I may safely say 
that we all agreed in declaring it to be a rather clumsy fraud. 
As a result the matter received but little further attention, 
and Mr. Olaf Ohman, on whose farm the stone was found, 
converted it into a stepping-stone to his granary. In course 
of time Mr. H. R. Holand, now of Ephraim, Wisconsin, hap- 
pened to visit Mr. Ohman and got possession of the discarded 
rune stone, and how he ever since has been exploiting it is 
presumably well known to my readers. The inscription is a 
fraud on the very face of it, and the proofs of this fact are 
most abundant. 

I do not at present care to enter into a detailed discussion 
of all the evidence against the genuineness of this runic in- 
scription. I will, however, mention three facts that seem to 
me quite conclusive. 

(1) The date at the end of the inscription is 1862. Now 
it is a well-known fact that the runes were extensively used 
in the north of Europe before the eleventh century, but with 
the introduction of Christianity the people got ink, parch- 
ment, and the Roman alphabet; the runes very rapidly passed 
into desuetude, and long before 1362 their use had been wholly 
abandoned. 
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(2) In the very beginning of the inscription occurs the 
word “opdhagelseferdh,” and the word “opdagelse,” which 
means discovery, had not yet been incorporated into any 
Scandinavian tongue. 

(3) In the inscription we also find the word “rise,” mean- 
ing journey. The word “reisa” is found in the old Scandi- 
navian languages, but there it invariably means to raise, to 
erect: thus, in phrases stating that a son erects a memorial 
stone on his father’s grave. But “reisa,” meaning a journey, 
is a word of recent importation in Scandinavia. 

If an inscription should be brought to the notice of the 
public with a claim that it was say 200 years old and was found 
to contain such words as automobile, telephone, bicycle, wire- 
less, aeroplane, and so on ad libitum, the opinion of a learned 
university professor would not be required to establish its 
fraudulent origin. 

Perhaps I ought to add that the fact that in the very first 
line of the inscription eight of the supposed explorers are 
described as Goths, that is, men from Sweden, is sufficient to 
throw suspicion on its genuineness, for it is well known that 
those who made voyages to Iceland, Greenland, Vinland, and 
to the western islands, generally, came not from Sweden or 
Denmark, but from Norway. 

As is well known, Mr. Holand several years ago took this 
rune stone to Europe and had it examined by experts in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, but these all declared it to 
be without any historical value. 

And now I have a short story to tell my readers of an 
incident that occurred to me ten years ago. I made a state- 
ment of it in my paper Amerika at the time, but as the interest 
in the Kensington stone was then generally on the wane, my 
story did not attract as wide attention as I had hoped. 

These are the facts: 

In 1910, on invitation, I delivered at Stanley, in the north- 
western part of North Dakota, an oration on the seventeenth 
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of May, Norway’s Fourth of July. Stanley was then a vil- 
lage of about one thousand inhabitants. The weather was 
fine; the speaking and music were from a platform erected 
in the middle of the main street; all business was suspended ; 
and a large number of people had come from the surrounding 
country and from neighboring villages, so that I was favored 
with a large audience. In the evening there was a dance in 
a large hall over a corner drug store. I was asked to attend 
this ball, but as I was to take an early morning train for 
St. Paul, I decided to retire early at my hotel. But I stepped 
into the drug store where ice cream, soda water, and cigars 
were sold. On entering the drug store I heard a man making 
a vigorous speech in praise of the orator of the day. He told 
the people how that gentleman had been a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, how he had served a term as United 
States minister to Denmark, how he had perpetrated book 
after book extolling the culture of the Scandinavians, and in- 
sisted that he was entitled to far more appreciation than was 
generally accorded him. This advocate of mine was attired 
in the clothes of a workingman, more or less covered with dry 
mud, but his speech revealed a man of more than ordinary 
culture. If he had been an Irishman I should have been sure 
that he had kissed the Blarney Stone. He could quote 
Swedish poetry and Latin and Greek phrases with absolute 
accuracy. He was well up in literature, history, and philoso- 
phy. I admired him, not because he had showered compli- 
ments on me and handed me a cigar, but because he was a man 
of wonderful intelligence and of thorough education, and still 
did not feel above doing common work. 

In addressing him I said, “Who in the world are you, 
anyway?” 

He told me that he was a Swede, that his name was 
Andrew Anderson, that in his younger days he had been a 
student at the celebrated University of Upsala, and that in 
1882 he had quit the University, packed his books, and emi- 
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grated to America, settling in Hoffman, Minnesota, where 
he now owned a valuable farm. He had for years worked on 
Jim Hill’s Great Northern Railroad and was now acciden- 
tally at Stanley as foreman in a dump on the great magnate’s 
road. In honor of Norway’s independence day he had given 
the men under him a holiday and with them he had come to 
town to take part in the celebration and to hear me speak. 

Hoffman, Minnesota! This set thoughts whirling in my 
brain. I asked him if that was not near Kensington and 
whether he knew a man there by the name of Olaf Ohman, 
on whose land a stone with a runic inscription had been found. 

“Of course I know Mr. Ohman. He is a neighbor of 
mine, and he is my brother-in-law.” 

He unfolded to me that Olaf Ohman had come from Hel- 
singeland in Sweden in 1875 and had settled as a farmer near 
the village of Kensington. 

Andrew Anderson added, “He is a man in easy circum- 
stances. He was educated as a mechanic in Sweden and is 
thoroughly skilled in the handling of all kinds of mechanics’ 
tools. He is not a college-bred man like myself, but he has 
always been a great reader. His favorite books are Alexander 
von Humboldt’s Cosmos and a work in Swedish called the 
Gospel of Nature.” 

At this point I invested in a package of Havanas and 
compelled Andrew Anderson to go with me to the hotel where 
I was stopping and on arriving there we went to my room 
where I closed the door. I prodded him with all manner of 
questions in regard to the rune stone and I found him very 
familiar with its history. 

In the course of our conversation he gave me an interest- 
ing account of a deposed Swedish minister by name Fogel- 
blad. This Reverend Mr. Fogelblad was a graduate from the 
department of theology in the University of Upsala and for 
some years he had served as a regular pastor of the national 
church in Sweden; but he had grown so dissipated that he 
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had to be deposed. Having lost his position and standing, 
he had emigrated to America and had found his way into 
Minnesota, where he visited the various Swedish settlements 
as a typical literary tramp, paying for his living at the various 
homes where he stopped by giving entertaining and instruc- 
tive conversations and writing letters to friends in Sweden 
for people who were not themselves handy with the pen. On 
these wanderings he came to Hoffman and Kensington and 
fairly ingratiated himself with Andrew Anderson and Olaf 
Ohman. Both of these men were deeply interested in cultural 
topics and the tramp Fogelblad had a large storehouse of 
knowledge to draw from. In fact Mr. Fogelblad made An- 
drew Anderson’s home his headquarters and there he died 
about the year 1900. Andrew Anderson reverently closed 
Fogelblad’s eyes in death and took him to his final resting- 
place. I may add that Anderson and Ohman and Fogelblad 
had long since abandoned the Lutheran Church and by their 
neighbors were classed as liberals in religious matters. The 
Reverend Mr. Fogelblad, so Anderson told me, was well 
versed in the subject of the Old Norse runes. Anderson, him- 
self, had brought with him from Upsala, Fryxell’s great his- 
torical work which contains a full account of the runes with 
facsimiles of the various runic alphabets. He loaned this book 
to his brother-in-law, Olaf Ohman, and oftentimes Fogelblad, 
Anderson, and Ohman spent the evenings or Sundays to- 
gether discussing the runes. Fogelblad and Anderson would 
write out long stories with runic characters and then read and 
translate what they had written to Ohman. In further evi- 
dence of Fogelblad’s attainments, I may add that he wrote 
an ambitious book called The Age of Learning (U pplysnin- 
gens Tidehvarf ). It has no important bearing on the subject, 
perhaps, but I may add that the three were all very proud to 
consider themselves wholly emancipated from the dogmas of 


the Church. 
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So we now have here Olaf Ohman, who settled near Ken- 
sington in 1875, and on whose farm the notorious rune stone 
was found at the root of a young tree in 1898; Andrew An- 
derson, who arrived from Sweden and settled there in 1882; 
and the Reverend Mr. Fogelblad, who came to Minnesota 
about the same time and spent much time at the homes of 
Ohman and Anderson. All three were deeply interested in the 
runes and had made a pretty thorough study of the subject. 
Either Anderson or Fogelblad could prepare an inscription 
on paper and the mechanic, Ohman, could readily give the 
runes permanency by chiseling them out on a stone. 

Mr. Anderson, whom I can best describe as a diamond in 
the rough, did not, I must admit, in my long and interesting 
conversation with him, confess that either one of the three 
had had anything to do with the much advertised Kensington 
Rune Stone, but I will add with emphasis that he did give 
me several significant winks. When I pressed the question 
whether he and Fogelblad had not concocted this runic 
inscription hoax, he told me that under no law was a man 
expected to incriminate himself and so far as Fogelblad was 
concerned, he would be the last man to cast aspersions on the 
memory of a departed friend. 

The fact that Ohman, Anderson, and Fogelblad were all 
three Swedes throws a flood of light on the first two words 
of the inscription which begins: “Kight Goths.” Considering 
the high intelligence of Olaf Ohman and his deep interest in 
literature, science, and history, can any of the defenders of 
this rune stone explain how he put this wonderful find to such 
sordid use as to serve as a stepping-stone to his granary? 
Surely he would not be guilty of such vandalism, if he had 
the slightest faith in its genuineness as an historical relic. 
Would he not rather have given it a place of honor in his 
parlor or library? 

Andrew Anderson and I parted in the small hours of the 
morning with a most cordial handshake and as the very best 
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of friends. This interview has served to solve in my mind 
with entire satisfaction all the mystery surrounding this 
much exploited rune stone, which, from whatever point of 
view it is considered, is nothing but a poorly devised fraud. 

How easy it would be for three cronies in Madison to carve 
some words and figures on a slab of stone, then some dark 
night bury it under a tree on the eastern shores of Lake 
Monona, and finally, after a few years, bring it to the light 
of day and claim that it must be a relic of pre-Columbian 
times. 

And now, my gentle reader, I leave the matter to you and 
ask you to draw your own conclusions in regard to the true 
origin of the Kensington Rune Stone. So far as I know 
Anderson and Ohman are still living near Kensington. May 
I not therefore suggest that anyone sufficiently interested 
can make a pilgrimage to their homes and interview them 
and so probe this matter further? I have no doubt that the 
result would be a complete vindication of the conclusion I 
have reached as to the authenticity of this runic inscription. 
May I not also suggest that this fake has now been exploited 
and written up far more than it deserves and that pen, ink, 
paper, and brains may be employed to some better purpose? 














EARLY LIFE IN SOUTHERN WISCONSIN 
Davip F. SAYRE 


In writing a Paper on the phases of a new life in a new 
land one suddenly becomes convinced of the truth of an old 
saying, that “many of the ills of life go where the white man 
goes, and stay where he stays.” Forty years ago one never 
saw a crow in Wisconsin, and yet within but a year the super- 
visors of Rock County passed an ordinance to pay ten cents 
for each crow killed. In the fall of 1849 I rode eight miles, 
at the request of a doctor, to find a weed which he needed for 
one of his patients, a weed which covers the state today. The 
first dandelion in this region was brought the same year 
from Lexington, Kentucky, and planted in a garden in Sec- 
tion No. 9 of Porter, for table use. The Indian papoose was 
never stung by a honeybee until the white man brought this 
maker of sweets to his country. But it was not all ill which 
the white man brought. The Fourth of July and picnics 
came with him, too. The Puritans tried to banish Christmas, 
but Thanksgiving, at first, and afterwards the Fourth of July 
they originated and handed down to the whole nation. The 
Saints’ days do not receive a cordial welcome. So.the Fourth 
of July and the picnic came to northern Rock. 

Among the curious new sights which came to the eyes 
of your fathers was the annual autumnal migration of the 
Indians (Winnebago) from their reservation in the north 
to the lakes at Madison, and thence down the Catfish River 
to its mouth in the Rock, thence up the Rock to Lake Kosh- 
konong, for their yearly supply of wild rice. Their trail 
usually followed the river until it struck the northwest corner 
of the south half of Section No. 18 of Porter, thence direct 
to the Indian Garden where the Catfish empties into the 
Rock. Of those Indians who came in canoes, the women and 
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children almost always camped on Section 13, and then it 
was that white husbands saw the primitive and proper condi- 
tion of mankind. No sooner had they paddled their canoes 
ashore than the women took the hatchets and began to build 
the tepee—wigwam we called it. They cut down the poles 
and planted them in the ground and covered them with mat- 
ting, while the braves, their lords, seated themselves on the 
ground to smoke, to talk—say politics—and fix their traps. 
No one of us white men ever found our wives or sisters allow- 
ing us to do that. The wigwam put up, the begging began. 
Every family received a visit from one of the women. Every- 
thing eatable was asked for: pork, flour, potatoes, butter and 
bread, and all were thrown into their blankets, a motley mass. 
The blanket probably had once been white, but soon took on 
the color of the wearer. One visit of the wives of these “noble 
red men” and all romance of Indian life was gone. The 
strongest imagination could never conjure up a Hiawatha, 
or even an old Nokomis. These parties came down the river 
all through the fifties and sixties, but the fast coming settle- 
ments of the white man and the failure of the wild rice in 
the lake put a stop to them. 

Rock County is today what the women and men of the 
forties and fifties made it. You who see it now dotted with 
pleasant houses and profitable farms can not see it as it was 
sixty years ago, a great sweeping, undulating plain of rich 
prairie land covered with the richest flowers, relieved with 
trees along the river banks and in groves to give variety to 
the picture. Today you see it as man has transformed the 
beautiful, bounteous, unprofitable nature into money-making 
houses and fields and smoking factories. Today you meet 
with a public opinion which governs your houses, your farms, 
your social manners, your eating and drinking, even your 
dress, and everything which joins you to the world of your 
fellow men. Mrs. Grundy has come in. Then every man 
who came here was a law unto himself. He brought his old 
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habits and manners—habits and manners as different from 
the other few incomers as the eastern society from which he 
came differed. Everyone fenced his part of the section, 
plowed his fields, and built himself a shanty without regard 
to the ideas of his far-off neighbor, but always with due 
regard to the few dollars in his purse. Even his few farm 
animals wandered where they saw fit. 

Every newcomer was a neighbor to everyone within miles 
of his home. There was plenty of work to do, few to do it, 
and everyone gave what he could to help. Those of you—I 
am not talking to the ladies now—those of you who have 
broken your acres during the last thirty years with three or 
four horses and a narrow breaking plow can scarcely under- 
stand the slow process of breaking land with six yoke of oxen 
and a thirty-inch plow. I wish you could have seen the long 
string of droning cattle—the biggest one always the leader 
and always called “Baby.” But they broke our ground and 
fitted it for the wheat that was sure to follow. Everyone 
raised wheat, and little else. How did we manage to live 
through some of those years? The first crop of wheat I raised 
I sent to Milwaukee—that was the only market—and sold it 
at forty-five cents a bushel and paid twenty-five cents to the 
man who hauled it. It netted me twenty cents per bushel. 
I am glad I was not married then. After I had been here 
two or three years notice was given that a new machine, a 
reaper, was to begin to cut the wheat on a neighboring farm. 
As a matter of course we all turned out to see the sight—four 
horses before the reaper, in appearance like the early Mc- 
Cormick, but the machine dropped the unbound sheaves right 
in the track of the horses. There were not binders enough, 
so the onlookers had to turn in and bind so that the machine 
could make the second round. It was a failure. And then 
came the McCormick, the first one, one with the reel driven 
by a belt. Oh, how arms and backs ached raking off that 
heavy grain: two men on the reaper, five men binding, and 
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two men setting up in shocks. Nine men day in and day out, 
week after week, for our wives—those glorious women—to 
cook for. You ladies of today, who have your well-appointed 
houses to look after, may know whether your mothers were 
worthy of the worshipful love of their husbands. And then 
the necessary food for all these men. The hot saleratus 
biscuit and dried apples. How constant they were. Beef 
214 cents a pound by the quarter; 10 cents for a chicken, big 
or little; 5 cents a dozen for eggs; 21/4 cents for dressed pork; 
butter—every housewife made her own. I can remember no 
price for it. Every farmer raised his own flour, although 
some drove from fifty to seventy miles to Fulton to the mill 
to grind their wheat, until Beloit and Stoughton started 
their mills. 

But the women of that day—how did they live such 
work-a-day lives? I know they took their hours of rest. One 
day in April of 1850 I was drawing logs to the sawmill in 
Fulton. The snow was six inches deep and had been lying 
for two days on the ground, with mud two or three inches 
deep under it. I was using a pair of bobs, no box on it. As 
I passed through the village, on the brightest of bright days, 
I saw several ladies at one of the houses at an afternoon 
party: young married ladies as full of fun as any young girl 
needs to be. One of them hailed me, saying, “Won't you 
give us a sleigh ride?” ‘They could not be refused. Six or 
eight of them came out and somehow seated themselves on 
the runners, among them the only woman in the region who 
had money, the wife of the proprietor of the village. He 
had made four thousand dollars in his mill during the winter. 
The wife, as in duty bound, had gone to Milwaukee and 
bought a rich black velvet mantilla. I venture to say no such 
thing had been seen in Rock County before. Arrayed in this 
rich costume she seated herself on one of the crossbars of the 
runners. The ride was perhaps a mile through the snow and 
slush, the women laughing at the fun, as a true woman has a 
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right to laugh. At the end, say of a mile, I turned around 
and thoughtlessly struck the horses slightly with the whip. 
Oh, what screams! “Stop! Stop!” The horses stopped, and 
looking about there sat the velvet mantilla with the owner in 
it, in six inches of snow and slush. Was there ever such a 
shamefaced driver? With no fault of his own, he knew that 
that rich velvet mantilla could never look fresh and unsoiled 
again. But the women had the fun. All the more so because 
of the constant work of those days. 

The young girls, where were they? I have been trying 
to count them. I can remember but nine in a circle, the 
diameter of which is fifteen miles. I do not think I have 
missed anyone. I am not practiced in passing the girls by. 
One of them you have in your town now; one who carried 
joy and brightness to all within her reach. Permit an old 
man to bring the tribute of his respect and lay it at the feet 
of one whose young maidenhood threw so much sunshine over 
the dreariness of a new country. 

When I came to this beautiful land I had a wholesome 
fear of two things: fever and ague, and rattlesnakes. You 
can imagine that my anxiety in regard to the ague was not 
allayed when I was told at my first call upon a neighbor that 
“this was the healthiest place he had ever lived in; there had 
not been an ague in that house for two weeks.” But fifty 
years have come and gone, and the dreaded disease has not 
made its appearance yet. As for the snakes, not one was 
seen for three months. One evening in the early gloaming, 
in crossing the bridge at Stebbinsville, a peculiar sound was 
heard, a sound which once heard is never forgotten. I stopped 
and listened, and walked back and forth to see what made it. 
As I passed a certain point of the bridge, it grew louder and 
more constant. I fixed the point, and on looking over the 
railing, saw coiled up on a brace a miserable little snake, say 
fifteen inches long, rattling his threats at me with a snake’s 
venom. A little blow of a stick ended his threats, and fear 
of rattlesnakes vanished. 
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The first Thanksgiving in Rock County ought ever to be 
remembered. Nelson Dewey was the first governor of the 
state. He was not supposed to be a religious man, and 
allowed his first year (1848) to go by without a Thanks- 
giving. In his second year the month of November came, 
and no proclamation. There lived in Janesville a constable 
named Martin Dewey, and in the middle of the month the 
Janesville Gazette published a proclamation of a Thanks- 
giving signed “M. Dewey.” Everyone supposed that the 
printer had made a mistake in the letter “M” so the good 
people made preparations and celebrated the first Thanks- 
giving in the county. The day was just past, when the 
Governor, ashamed as was thought, issued a genuine procla- 
mation, signed “N. Dewey,” and fixed another day, and so 
we had two Thanksgivings, I think within a week of each 
other. We did not have the turkey, nor the mince pies, but 
we did have pumpkin pies, and as good a dinner as you can 
have nowadays. 

But to come to more serious reminiscences, Rock County 
in the late fifties and early sixties had supported Mr. Lincoln 
for the presidency, had seen him elected, and knew that he 
was inaugurated into his office. Then it heard like a sudden, 
awful peal of thunder the cannon at Fort Sumter. It had 
but one thought, one desire—to hasten to defend the Union. 
Our county needed no inducement to rally to Mr. Lincoln’s 
call to arms. The county’s quota of men was on hand. Pub- 
lic meetings were held in every township. In the town of 
Porter the remembrance is very vivid with me of how one 
of the most prominent Democrats stepped forward with the 
strongest resolutions in the support of Mr. Lincoln, whom 
a little while before he had warmly opposed. Need I tell 
you that that very man advocated the levying of two taxes 
each year in that town, which was done, rather than run into 
debt in securing the money which was needed? Need I tell 
you how the price of every necessity of life was doubled, 
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quadrupled? No one murmured. It was the price of our 
Union and had to be paid. The balance was not always on 
the wrong side of the sheet, either. A neighbor sold thirty 
hogs for $900—thirteen cents a pound—and they averaged 
less than two hundred fifty pounds in weight. You ought 
to have seen the presents which that man brought to the 
Christmas tree in Fulton church. 

In the time of the war one man, known to you older citi- 
zens, bought a piece of land. The wife of the seller declared 
that she would not sign the deed unless the buyer gave her 
a dress. An old custom was that a married woman need not 
sign a deed for her husband’s land unless the purchaser gave 
her a silk dress. In this case the buyer went to Janesville 
and bought the dress, paying almost as much as a common 
silk would cost today. When the woman opened the bundle 
she found twelve or fourteen yards of bed ticking. She was 
satisfied and signed the deed. 

The soldiers went out from us bright and joyful, but oh, 
the heart-breaking groans of the mothers and wives of those 
who never returned. The remembrance of them is in every 
cemetery, and you see the memorial flags there on every 
Memorial Day. 

One of these boys—he was a mere boy from Fulton Sun- 
day School—enlisted and after a long service was with Gen- 
eral Thomas in the battle of Nashville. His health was badly 
shattered, and when the battle began he was told by his officer 
to go to the rear. But no; all the first day, and at night he 
was repeatedly advised to keep to the rear; he refused and 
was in the fight all the next day until Hood was driven back 
and our troops shouted for victory. Then and only then did 
Alonzo Sutton give up the fight, and was sent home to die 
in our midst. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I have never seen any 
other county save one which I would exchange for this. And 
that one is Chester County, Pennsylvania, where those Dutch 
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farmers have piled up two hundred years of wealth. When 
our children shall have seen two hundred years of service 
here they will not even wish to go to that beautiful Dutch 
county. 

If I could call before you now the men and women of 
fifty or sixty years ago, you think you would cry out, “What 
dreary, heavy-worked lives they must have lived.” Do you 
think so? Their lives were as full of joy and healthy experi- 
ences as you fair women enjoy today. When you look out 
of your windows any day and see the earth all aglow with 
sunshine your hearts are lifted up. Those fathers and 
mothers of yours were looking forward to prospects as bright 
as the sunshine on your fields. They came from the work 
of eastern homes, which were stationary and gave them no 
promise of any future; they came to homes here, bringing 
brighter days, more light, more sunshine, and drawing them 
more and more into touch with the world around them. They 
fought a brave fight and victory was their reward. 
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W. A. Trrus 
III: TAYCHEEDAH, A MEMORY OF THE PAST 
Yet it was not that nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 
‘Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 
Oh! no—it was something more exquisite still—Thomas Moore. 

On the east shore of Lake Winnebago about three miles 
in a northeasterly direction from the mouth of the Fond du 
Lac River lies the decayed hamlet of Taycheedah. It is 
credited with a year-around population of one hundred and 
fifty and has a good public school, a Methodist church, a post- 
office, and a small general store. It has a weather-beaten shed 
where passenger trains stop on signal, but has no station agent 
and no freight service. This commonplace description would 
fit any one of a hundred small towns in Wisconsin, but Tay- 
cheedah is not commonplace; it has a history reaching as far 
back as the first settlement of the Lake Winnebago region 
and was once the social and cultural center of Fond du Lac 
County with a commercial importance that eclipsed the 
neighboring settlement of Fond du Lac. 

The first white explorers found an Indian village on the 
site of Taycheedah; in.1795 it is recorded that Sar-ro-chau 
was the chief of the Winnebago band at this point. Grignon 
speaks of Sar-ro-chau as “one of the best of Indians.” The 
old chief took part in the War of 1812 and died soon after 
the close of hostilities. His son, Charatchou, better known 
as The Smoker, aided the whites in the pursuit of Black 


Hawk’s warriors in 1882. The Taycheedah Indians were 
long remembered by the early traders and settlers because of 
their friendly attitude and their willingness to assist the new- 


comers when other Indian bands became unruly. 
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In the years of exploration and early settlement all 
travel routes from the Green Bay settlements to the Fond 
du Lac region followed the east shore of the extensive inland 
lake, and the travelers were sure to pass through Taycheedah 
as a gateway to the prairie region beyond. These pioneers 
were enthusiastic about the possibilities of this old Indian 
camping ground as an ideal location for a village or a city. 
A settlement was begun at Taycheedah in 1839 which soon 
outstripped the earlier and rival settlement at Fond du Lac. 
There was little to commend the Fond du Lac location at 
this early day. The land on which it was built was marshy 
and almost as low as the lake level; the drainage problem, 
if it occurred to the early settlers at all, must have seemed 
next to impossible. Inundations occurred every spring when 
the snow melted on the surrounding hills. From a geo- 
graphical viewpoint, however, Fond du Lac was the logical 
place for a city. Situated at the upper point of the lake, 
future railroad lines from both sides would necessarily con- 
verge there, and this prospect must have gone far to overcome 
the effect of the depressed and cheerless terrain. The harbor 
facilities, also, were superior to those of Taycheedah. 

From the sandy shore line at Taycheedah the level land, 
covered by great groves of forest trees, stretched backward 
for a full mile, and then came the picturesque ledge two 
hundred feet high with another area of level wooded country 
above. From the higher levels the view across the lake was 
indescribably beautiful, and the entire topography seemed 
to lend itself to the building of an attractive urban center. 

These respective advantages and disadvantages caused 
the rival settlements to contend for the supremacy for a num- 
ber of years, although in the early forties Taycheedah was 
by far the larger place. About 1848, however, Fond du Lac 
began to attract settlers in such numbers as to establish its 
supremacy for all time. The final result was largely due to 
the foresight of Dr. Mason C. Darling, who having acquired 
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much real estate in Fond du Lac donated a site for the court- 
house as well as for many of the new business ventures in 
the struggling community. It is said that real estate in 
Taycheedah was held at a high figure by speculators, but the 
outcome was exactly the reverse of what these land-owners 
expected. Money was scarce in the new country, and business 
concerns located where lots could be secured free rather than 
where they were held for fancy prices. 


The first settler in Taycheedah was Francis D. McCarty, 
who built his home there in 1839. The beauty of the location 
attracted the better class of early settlers from the East, and 
it was said that in the decade between 1840 and 1850 more 
than half of the prominent men of Fond du Lac County, the 
local aristocracy so to speak, lived in Taycheedah, and many 
of these men were known throughout Wisconsin. The first 
public schoolhouse in the county was built in Taycheedah in 
1842. Governor James D. Doty assisted in the actual work of 
construction, and the school bell, the first ever heard in Fond 
du Lac County, was the gift of Col. Henry Conklin. This bell 
was brought by Colonel Conklin from the dismantled steamer 
Advocate which was wrecked on the Hudson River; it is in- 
teresting to know that the old bell still calls together the juve- 
nile population of the vicinity. Edgar Conklin was the 
teacher of this pioneer public school, which served the people 
of both Taycheedah and Fond du Lac. On its records were 
inscribed the names of Darling, Conklin, Ruggles, Perry, 
Moore, Carlton, and Elliott—families that later became well 
known in Fond du Lac when the business interests of Tay- 
cheedah were transferred to the more promising village at 
the end of the lake. The first general store in Taycheedah, 
opened in 1841, was owned by B. F. Moore and J. T. Moore. 
This store served the entire region northward to Brothertown 
and did a thriving business, the daily cash receipts often run- 
ning as high as several hundred dollars. B. F. Moore later 
became the owner of the La Belle Wagon Works, one of the 
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leading manufacturing industries of Fond du Lac in the 
seventies and eighties. 

A hotel was built in Taycheedah village as early as 1840; 
F.. D. McCarty, who was later elected county sheriff, was the 
first landlord. Later this hotel was owned by Nathaniel 
Perry until the old building became inadequate to accommo- 
date the many travelers who came to or passed through the 
village. Mr. Perry then built a much larger hotel. This 
hostelry under the Perry management was known from Green 
Bay to Chicago for its genuine hospitality and the excellence 
of its meals. The Perry family later moved to Fond du Lac 
where one of the sons, J. B. Perry, was for more than fifty 
years connected with the oldest bank of the city as bookkeeper, 
cashier, president, and chairman of the board of directors. 
He still lives in retirement in Fond du Lac, beloved by the 
thousands of his fellow citizens whom he so courteously served 
and assisted during his long career as a banker. 

While the Taycheedah harbor was never a good landing 
place for any except the smallest craft, it is a fact that the 
first steamboat that ever floated on Lake Winnebago made 
its maiden trip from Taycheedah. This vessel was the 
Manchester, Capt. Stephen Hoteling, master. In 1843 Cap- 
tain Hoteling brought the boat from Buffalo, New York, 
to Taycheedah, where it was overhauled and repaired. For 
a number of years Taycheedah was the southern and Neenah 
the northern terminus of this steamboat line; Fond du Lac 
and Oshkosh were intermediate stopping places for the 
Manchester. 

In 1850 there were in operation in Taycheedah a large 
flour mill and a sawmill. The foundation of the flour mill 
may still be seen near the lake shore. A tin shop, a dry goods 
store, and two blacksmith shops were additional industries of 
the thriving village during the period of its prosperity. 

Colonel William J. Worth (later General Worth of 
Mexican War fame) camped at Taycheedah village in 1840 
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with a regiment of regular troops. Mrs. Louisa Parker Sim- 
mons, who was a resident of the vicinity at that time, gives 
in her Pioneer Reminiscences of 1879 a very interesting 
description of the event. Her husband supplied the troops 
with milk and other food luxuries during their brief stay. 
Among the early settlers of Taycheedah village, few had 
the advantages of birth, culture, and education to such a 
degree as did Colonel S. W. Beall and his talented wife whose 
maiden name was Elizabeth Fenimore Cooper. Colonel Beall 
was a native of Maryland and a direct descendant of the Ran- 
dolphs of Virginia, the Carrolls of Carrollton, Maryland, and 
the Singletons of South Carolina. He was educated at Union 
College where he excelled as a classical student. Later he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar. In 1827 he married 
Miss Cooper, who was a niece of James Fenimore Cooper 
and of Governor Morris of New York, and a great-grand- 
daughter of Lewis Morris, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1835 the young lawyer was 
appointed Receiver of Public Lands for Wisconsin and 
Michigan and with his young wife came west and located 
at Green Bay. This appointment was obtained through 
the influence of Chief Justice Roger Taney, who was a close 
friend of the Beall family in Maryland. In 1837 the 
Bealls returned to Cooperstown, New York, where their 
luxurious and hospitable home became the rendezvous for the 
literary celebrities of the time, among whom were Washing- 
ton Irving and James Fenimore Cooper. In 1840 Mr. Beall 
again brought his family to Green Bay and two years later 
built a comfortable pioneer home in Taycheedah village where 
he resumed his law practice. With a few temporary inter- 
ruptions, Taycheedah was the home of the Beall family for 
many years. Mr. Beall was chosen a delegate to both consti- 
tutional conventions, the one whose instrument was rejected 
by the people and the one which framed the present consti- 
tution of Wisconsin. In 1850 he was elected lieutenant gov- 
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ernor of the newly-formed commonwealth. After his term 
of office expired he went into the Rocky Mountain region, 
largely because of his love of adventure; while on this expe- 
dition he with others located the city of Denver, Colorado. 

When the Civil War broke out, Mr. Beall enlisted as a 
private, although he was at that time fifty-four years of age. 
He was rapidly promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel 
of the Eighteenth Wisconsin Volunteers. Colonel Beall fell 
severely wounded at the battle of Pittsburg Landing but 
recovered sufficiently to reénter the service and was placed in 
command of a prison camp. After the war ended he went 
to Helena, Montana, then a rough border town, where in 
1868 he was shot and killed during a political altercation. 

Mrs. Beall devoted the later years of her life to Christian 
work and to a broad charity that knew neither class nor creed. 
She died in 1879 and is buried in the little Protestant cemetery 
above Taycheedah. The foundations of the old Beall home 
in Taycheedah still remain, but the grounds that surrounded 
the old house are now used as a pasture. 

As before stated, the decline of Taycheedah became ap- 
parent before the Civil War, and nearly all of the old families 
removed to Fond du Lac or elsewhere, taking with them in 
many cases the business in which they had been engaged. The 
site still remains, beautiful as ever, but the glory of the once 
prosperous village has long since departed, and its present 
moribund condition attracts the attention of even the casual 
visitor. However, the lake shore is no longer untenanted, 
for a continuous line of summer homes fringes the water for 
miles, and lake front lots have a value never dreamed of in 
the old days of Taycheedah’s prosperity. 


























THE CAREER OF EDWARD F. LEWIS 
FRANKLIN F. LEwis 


Edward F. Lewis was born July 16, 1821 in Groton, 
New London County, Connecticut, where his early boyhood 
years were lived. When he was nine years old his parents 
moved to Cortland County, New York. Here at the age of 
sixteen he was bound as an apprentice to a shoe manufacturer 
for a term of three years. He had served two years of this 
apprenticeship when in 1839 his father, Abel Franklin Lewis, 
returned from Wisconsin, where he had developed a water 
power and built a sawmill, and announced that he had decided 
to remove with his family into that section. Not wishing to 
leave his son Edward behind, he procured his release from 
the apprenticeship contract by the payment to the master 
shoemaker of one hundred dollars. 

Abel Lewis returned to Wisconsin with his family in the 
spring of 1839, the overland trip having been made with an 
ox team and covered wagon. The water power and mill were 
located on Turtle Creek in what is now known as the town of 
Turtle, Rock County. The mill was on the southern side of 
the creek, the home directly across the creek near the end of 
the bridge which was located at this point. This bridge has 
since been replaced by a steel structure. A year or two later 
the mill was converted into a flour mill. My father has told 
of the hours he tended to the grinding in this mill, often at 
night, when it seemed he could scarcely keep awake. 

Here he was working when Deacon Stephen Barrett with 
his wife and nine daughters came from Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, and settled in Clinton, the adjoining town on the west. 
Of course the young people soon became acquainted. For 
Edward this acquaintance ripened into an engagement of 
marriage with Betsy L. Barrett, the second oldest daughter. 
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The wedding ceremony was performed April 19, 1841 by 
Elder Henry Topping of the Baptist Church, of which both 
young people were members. After the wedding feast the 
bridegroom took his bride to the home of his father in Turtle, 
where he had made arrangements to live and continue his work 
in the mill. Here the young people lived for eight years, and 
here their first three children were born to them; the second of 
the three boys died in infancy. 

In the fall of 1848 when the California gold fever was at 
its height the imagination of the people of the Middle West 
was so stimulated that parties were formed in almost every 
section to make the trip across the plains on the approach of 
the coming spring. Among these enthusiasts was the “Lewis 
Party” as it was later called, which was organized with its 
headquarters in Milwaukee. Mr. Abel Franklin Lewis be- 
came a member of this party and was later elected its captain. 

It will be readily understood that Edward also became 
interested in the project, as the subject was a matter of com- 
mon discussion about the family table. He did become so 
imbued with the spirit of the venture that he proposed to my 
mother that he, too, join in the “quest for the Golden Fleece.” 

“Husband,” she replied, “You may go if you think best; 
but if you do go, you must take me and the children with you. 
We cannot be left alone in this strange land.” 

My father replied to the effect that they would keep to- 
gether and would establish themselves in a home of their own 
on the Government lands then being opened to settlement in 
the interior of Wisconsin. 

About the first of June the following year, 1849, he put 
their household goods into a covered wagon and with his wife 
and two little boys, Judson six years old and Stephen ten 
months, with a yoke of oxen at the front for motive power and 
a cow, which my mother’s parents had given them, tied at the 
rear to furnish milk by the wayside, they set forth to find that 
new home which was to be “their very own.” 
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In due time they arrived at the portage between the Fox 
and the Wisconsin rivers, at the lower end of which stood Fort 
Winnebago. Here my father learned that desirable lands 
could be had northwest of that vicinity so he decided to look 
in that direction. The next afternoon in making the ford 
across the Big Slough, as it was called, about five miles from 
the portage, his wagon became stalled in the middle of the 
stream. He unhitched the oxen and took them to the shore 
he had just left and turned them loose to feed; he then built a 
fire under a large tree at a camping place near by and carried 
mother and the children to the shore where he had decided 
that, by force of circumstances, they must remain over night. 
A flock of blackbirds attracted his attention and taking his 
gun he soon had enough of them to give the whole family a 
blackbird stew for their supper. The following afternoon 
found them on the farther bank of the little stream known as 
Beaver Creek, so called because of a dam the beavers had built 
across the stream, which the little animals were still using. 
That evening as they were preparing their supper a couple 
of teamsters who were returning from the pineries farther 
north stopped near them and asked if they might join them 
in the evening meal. In the morning they insisted upon pay- 
ing for the service they had received and advised my parents 
to remain where they were and open a wayside hotel for the 
accommodation of the travelers who were passing back and 
forth between the lumber mills farther north and the source 
of their supplies farther south. They called attention to the 
fact that this was one of the favorite camping places on the 
line. 

This suggestion was adopted. The wagon box was placed 
on the ground under the tree, and the family made their home 
therein while the contemplated house for home and hotel was 
being built. After six weeks of chopping in the woods near 
by, sufficient logs were cut and prepared for the purpose, and 
a building bee was announced. Invitations were extended to 
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the settlers within a radius of five or six miles, and at the 
appointed time the “raising” was begun. Before noon the 
logs were all in place. Lumber and shingles having been pro- 
vided, the roof and floors were soon laid, and the family 
moved into their new home—“their very own.” <A signpost 
was set up in front and a crescent-shaped crosspiece attached 
to it upon which the name selected had been painted—The 
Pinery Exchange.” Into this home a little more than a year 
later the writer of this article was born. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the township, which was effected November 18, 1852, 
the name Lewiston was selected in honor of Postmaster Lewis, 
who was the third settler in the town and in whose house the 
meetings preliminary to the organization were held. 

Edward F.. Lewis was living in this home in the town of 
Lewiston in the fall of 1856 when he was elected to the office 
of sheriff of Columbia County. The first of the January 
following he entered upon the duties of the office and moved 
his family into the residence portion of the jail building which 
was located in Portage City, the county seat. The main por- 
tion of the building, which was constructed of sandstone 
blocks, was about thirty-eight or forty feet square, two stories 
in height, with a flat roof. In the rear was an annex con- 
taining dining room and kitchen with sleeping rooms above. 
The main entrance was at the center in front. Directly 
opposite this entrance, guarded by a heavy oak door with 
strong locking device, was the stairway leading to the second 
story in which was located the jail proper. In front of the 
entrance door was a porch platform about six feet square from 
which two or three steps led to the ground. 

The location of the jail was at the east side of the city 
overlooking the low grounds comprising the portage between 
the Fox and the Wisconsin rivers; between these rivers a canal 
had been constructed and owing to the difference in the level of 
the waters between these rivers locks had been placed at 
either end of the canal to control the flow of water. A flour 
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mill was built just below the lower lock near the Fox River, 
the power to operate it being taken from the head obtained 
there. 

Several houses had been erected on the higher ground 
across the river from Fort Winnebago on the south shore. 
One of these houses belonged to Jean Baptiste Dubay, a 
half blood Indian, who lived there with his Indian wife. 
Dubay had located there some years before and opened 
trade with the Indians, the American Fur Company furnish- 
ing him with goods. This house was erected by him under the 
impression that he had the right of “squatter’s privilege” to 
claim and occupy the land. 

Later the flour mill was sold to Reynolds and Craigh. 
They commenced erection of another house on land to which 
Dubay felt he had prior right; he therefore made earnest 
protest, but without avail, as the workmen continued with 
their construction. One evening after the workmen had re- 
tired, Dubay took his ax and chopped down the studding that 
had been erected during the day. Mr. Reynolds learned of 
this action and came over immediately to look into the matter. 
He returned to the Dubay home and the two became engaged 
in a heated discussion. Dubay’s wife came out and joined in 
the discussion. Reynolds resented this intrusion and made 
remarks to her which Dubay considered insulting. Dubay 
then went into the house and returning with his gun in his 
hand ordered Reynolds off the premises. Dubay claimed 
Reynolds was under the influence of liquor and that a piece of 
board which he had in his hand was raised in a threatening 
manner. The gun was then fired, killing Reynolds instantly. 
Dubay went back into his house and closed the door; but no 
one ventured to follow him. 

My father’s version of the continuation of the affair was 
substantially as follows: 


One evening as I was sitting on the steps in front of the 
jail a wagonload of men came from the city and called to me 
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as they drove rapidly by the jail: “Dubay has shot Reynolds 
and we are going out to lynch him!” My team, attached to a 
light buggy, stood at the hitching post near the corner of the 
building; into the seat I sprang and drove rapidly to the scene 
of the shooting, passing the other men on the way. I found 
a crowd of people about the house, Dubay being inside. 
Entering at once I told Dubay to hurry with me to avoid the 
mob that was coming out to lynch him. He seemed glad to 
accompany me; and the men at the door offered no hindrance. 

My own team being winded by the fast drive out, I com- 
mandeered a rig standing near, helped Dubay, who was a very 
large man weighing over three hundred pounds, into the 
buggy, and taking the tie strap in my hand ran along ahead of 
the horse, not daring to trust the rig to carry the two of us. 
The road which I had decided to take was only a wheel track 
along the north side of the canal; it had never been worked 
and was so rough I was sure that the men of the mob would 
not try to follow us. It was direct, however, and considerably 
shorter than the regular road on the south side; by taking this 
road I had planned to avoid meeting the mob that was bent 
on lynchin,* my prisoner. 


We hurried in this way as best we might till the buggy 
broke down under the excessive strain; then we ran side by 
side, reaching the jail safely. Hurrying up the stairway I 
locked my prisoner in an inner cell, locked the door to the outer 
cell room, ran down the stairs, closed the door at the foot, and 
was just in time to close and lock the outer door behind me and 
turn and face the angry mob as it approached the steps. For 
when they reached the scene of the shooting and saw that their 
quarry had flown and by what route, they sprang into their 
wagon and hurried back the way they had come, hoping to 
intercept me at the bridge crossing the canal near the jail. 

As I turned the key in the door behind me and faced the 
mob of madly excited men whose one thought was to avenge 
the violent death of a fellow citizen and friend by a deed of 
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even greater violence on their part—a reversal to a condition 
of lawlessness in concerted action—with the thought in mind 
of responsibility to my prisoner as well as the protection of 
society against its own self, I undertook to speak to the men 
before me: But Mason, the leader, shouted to his followers, 
saying, “Come on, boys; let’s finish our job!” and started for 
the door at my back. As he reached the porch level he put out 
his arm to brush me aside. I had in my right coat pocket the 
pair of handcuffs I had taken with me to the arrest of Dubay; 
involuntarily these were in my hand and I gave him a blow 
on the side of the head which knocked him back into the crowd. 


Then, in the lull which followed I addressed the men say- 
ing, “Men, do you realize what you would do? This man, 
Dubay, is defenseless; he is under the care of the law. It is 
my duty to protect him to the full extent of my power and 
to call upon every one of you as law-abiding citizens to aid 
me in the discharge of this responsibility which you yourselves 
have placed upon me. I implore you as you value the peace 
and protection of society for yourselves and for your families 
that you go quietly to your homes.” I further called their 
attention to the fact that my wife was lying in the room at 
their left with a babe scarcely twenty-four hours old. I urged 
them, as they loved their own, to give heed to the urgency of 
the situation. 

The greater part of them did retire, but a number remained 
about the building all night. The next day, leaving a guard 
at the jail, I went to town to call a posse to aid me in the 
further discharge of my duty as custodian of the peace of the 
community; I also secured a half bushel of revolvers and a 
number of guns. 

While making these arrangements my friend Mason, of 
the evening before, addressed me saying, “What are you go- 
ing to do with these?” 

I replied that I intended to protect to the full extent of 
my ability those whom the law had placed in my keeping. 
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He said, “You don’t mean you would go so far as to use 
these on your friends?” 

I replied that I certainly would do so if the occasion re- 
quired it. I further said it was very lucky for him that I did 
not have one of these weapons in my hand when he approached 
me as he did last night. 

These weapons and a number of long-handled pitchforks 
were taken to the jail. Ugly rumors were in circulation that 
made it obligatory upon me to prepare against extreme 
emergency. A number of men were sworn into service as 
special deputies; and a force was kept on guard in the jail day 
and night till the excitement had passed away. Guards with 
weapons in their hands were maintained on both first and 
second floors of the building as well as upon the roof. The 
long-handled pitchforks were to be used to throw down scal- 
ing ladders should any such be set against the building. 

Word came to me later that after I had made the plea to 
the mob the leaders held a consultation and decided that they 
must give attention to the extreme family situation men- 
tioned; that when Dubay came to trial he would have to be 
taken to the court room and that would be their time to get 
him. 


As I remember my father’s version of the appearance of 
Dubay in court it was as follows: 


The trial of Dubay was listed on the calendar of our court 
for its fall session. I arranged with the judge that informa- 
tion should not be given the public of the day Dubay would 
appear before the court to answer to the charge against him 
and to make his plea thereto. 

Upon the date arranged I took Dubay and with a couple 
of deputies as guards we entered a closed carriage and were 
driven by a circuitous route to the court building. Upon our 
entrance into the court room several men arose to go out; but 
they were stopped by deputies whom I had placed in the room 
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with orders that no one should be allowed to leave the room 
or to pass any signals through the windows while Dubay was 
present. 


He was presented to the court, the charge against him was 
read, and his plea made. He was then hurried into the car- 
riage and rapidly driven back to the jail, where he was held 
pending the issue of the trial. I have no remembrance of a 
second trial. There is, however, an impression in my mind 
of arrangements for getting Dubay to the state prison at 
Waupun; this impression may have been due to certain plans 
my father had developed through which to get Dubay safely 
to Waupun in the event of prison sentence having been pro- 
nounced against him. However, Dubay was finally acquitted. 


At the close of my father’s term of office as sheriff he 
engaged in mercantile trade in Portage; after two years he 
closed out this business and went back to his homestead in 
Lewiston. During the Civil War he served as deputy provost 
marshal. Of the trying times of those days he used to relate 
many incidents that were full of human interest. In 1870 
he virtually founded the business later known as the Lewis 
Knitting Company. 


Mr. Lewis died in his old homestead in Lewiston in 1885. 
By his ready comprehension of situations about him, his 
capacity to adapt himself to meet them, and through the 
sterling qualities of his character he commanded the respect 
and esteem of those who knew him. This is evidenced by the 
fact that there was scarcely a year in all his residence in the 
county when his name did not appear upon the official list of 
town or county. He was a worthy representative of that 
pioneer element which laid the foundation for the present 
success and prosperity of our state. 
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A JOURNAL OF LIFE IN WISCONSIN ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 
KEPT BY WILLARD KEYES OF NEWFANE, VERMONT 
June 24 One year since I left Newfane, Vermont—at that time little 
did I think of wandering thus far— Where I shall be one year from 
this, God only knows—whether in time, or in Eternity! What an 
awful thought— Yet true it is, my journey through time is already 
commenced—the distance of the way is unknown to me; but the 


valley of Death I must surely pass, and then comes a never ending 
Eternity! 





A boat arrives from St. Louis—Lt. (now Cap‘.) Hickman arrives, 
and takes the command here—Col. Chambers starts immediately for 
Bell-Fontaine— 

June 84 Mr- Shaw arrives with a boat laden with whiskey, Pecans, &C. 
June 4th A third boat arrives, heavy laden 

June 5th A hard shower with thunder and lightning, last night—a 
fourth arrival from St. Louis— Whiskey being plenty, drunken 
people are, likewise— 

June 7th Sabbath—horseracing and boxing are the order of the 
day— 

June 88 Very warm—Mosketoes begin to be troublesome—a canoe 
arrives from Mackinaw in 10 days—brings no news worth remark- 
ing— 

June 10% Several boats start for Mackinaw—forward a letter to 
D® Peters— 

June 11th A remarkable heavy shower last night, thunder and light- 
ning—morning cool and pleasant—mid day another shower—my 
house leaky—it stands about 8 feet higher than the brink of the 
river and 6 rods therefrom— 

June 14th Sabbath—the militia muster several delinquents tried by 
a court-martial—I have not been called upon yet Mr. Nathaniel 


Shaw starts on his [trip] to the state of Newyork—expects to pass 
through Ellicott— 





*Continued from the March issue. For a short account of this journal see 
Tue Wwconstn Magazine or History, III, 268-70. 
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June 15th Green Peas and ripe strawberries— Evning—a large 
Schooner like boat comming in under sail—said to be 80 or 100 tons 
burthen— 
June 19t Rolette starts for Mackinaw— Write to D'. Peters—we 
have his buisness, to appearance, in a favorable way— 
June 21t Sabbath—very warm—Indians dancing through the streets 
this is common—they are mostly naked except a breech clout—and 
painted all colours 
June 28th Sabbath—Refreshing wind A fleet of Winnibago Canoes 
arrive—from the “Wisconsin”—they encamp on the island opposite 
the town— 
June 29 high wind and cool— 

“ 30th General muster of the troops the Winnibagoes have a 
screaming dance or powwow through the streets 
Eve—Lt. Armstrong returns from St. Louis— 
July the fourth—Anniversary of American Independence, announced 
by the discharge of Cannon—the troops march out and fire a Federal 
Salute by plattoons—they make a handsome appearance—the French 
citizens refuse to celebrate the day, saying it is no holiday for them— 
which draws many reproaches on them by the Americans— 
July 58 Sabbath—Commence boarding with Mr St. Cyre—very 
warm weather 
July 7** Remove my school to M'. Johnsons store— 
July 9th Lt- Shade starts for Bell Fontaine 
July 11 Yesterday and today uncommonly warm—the mercury in 
Mr- Johnsons thermometer arose to 108 and 104 a band of Souix 
Indians come in, and dance what is called the “Buffaloe dance” they 
wear on their heads large Buffaloe pates with the horns, and shaggy 
wool or hair more a foot long giving them a hedios appearance 
July 12t8 Sabbath—rather cooler—some wind thunder and appear- 
ance of rain— 
July 13 Lt. Fields starts from hence—there is but two commissioned 
officers left, and about one hundred and fifty men 
July 25t" two months since I began school have about 20 pupils— 
several who have subscribed have never sent—not considering they 


are obligated to pay their subscription 
July 26 Sabbath Cucumbers for the first time 
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* 28th Rise early and go into the river to bathe, practice it twice 
or thrice a week 

July 808 Remove to the schoolhouse, just finished it stands about 
12 rods back of the main street—people begin to harvest their wheat 
August 1* Several showers of rain, my new habitation roof leaky— 
speend my leisure hours in reading borrowed books or Newspapers— 
Sabbath morn—August 2¢ Rise at Revilee about day break—pro- 
ceed to the river and bathe—read in the Bible till Breakfast— Walk 
into the country to Mr Ayrds mill Mr Andrews has it nearly ready 
for running— Eve—read the Scriptures—O! that one spark of 
heavenly love might kindle in my breast the flame of pure devotion 
Aug. 6 Rise at day break—had a tremendous shower last night— 
thunder and lightni[n]g remarkably sharp and heavy—sudden 
change in the weather from hot to cold. . . . People are in anxious 
expectation of boats from Mackinaw 

Aug. 8th Being saturday keep school but half of the day—clouday 
and rainy—dull times at present— 

Aug. 9 Sabbath Pleasant and Cool— Gambling, horseracing and 
dancing are the order of the day 

How frail is human Nature! when we resolve to be pure before God, 
then quickly comes some vice or earthly vanity, breaks the specious 
charm of virtue and shews our real character 

Sabbath Eve. finish reading my Bible through by course, which I 
commenced just one year and three months before 

Aug 10% People are very busy in harvesting 

Aug. 18 A Boat from St Louis—for mr- Botillia*— A few News- 
papers 

Aug. 168 Sabbath—Borrow some Newspapers of Mr Boilvin,’ 
Indian Agt. Read in the Western Monitor several Pieces of Reli- 
gious inteligence calculated to awaken the stupid sences to the con- 
cerns of immortality— 


*Francois Bouthillier, an early resident of Prairie du Chien. In 1819 he was 
an associate judge of Crawford County. In 1832 he removed to Fever (Galena) 
River. 

* Nicolas Boilvin, a native of Canada, came to Spanish Louisiana in 1774 
In 1806 he was appointed assistant Indian agent to the Sauk at the Des Moines 
Rapids of the Mississippi; two years later he removed to Prairie du Chien to 
assume the duties of John Campbell, agent at that place, who had been killed in 
a duel. In the War of 1812 Boilvin sided with the Americans, for which course 
he was forced temporarily to abandon Prairie du Chien. But for this interval 
he resided there until his death in 1827. 
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Aug. 17 Maj- Morgan‘ arrives and assumes the comand of this 
place 
Aug. 19% Mr Findleys® boat arrives 
Aug. 21*—Another Canoe from Mackinaw Mr Henly of St. Louis— 
Aug. 204 Cool morning— Mr Warner arrives in a canoe from 
Mackinaw 

”» 234 
inaw—they immediately proceed for St Louis, and intend going up 





Sabbath—five or six Indian trading boats from Mack- 


the “Missouri” river 
Aug. 24th three months since I commenced school keeping—conclude 
to keep a few days longer, as some of the inhabitants are anxious to 
make arrangements for the continuence of the school— 
Aug. 27» Finish my school this day 

« 28th After Breakfast, Walk into the country—two men in 
company with me having their fowling pieces for diversion of shoot- 
ing birds, happened to fire within a short distance of the fort—were 
overtaken by a serjt. and file of men, and taken to the fort, for vio- 
lating a late order prohibiting any one firing within 600 yards of the 
garrison—they were soon released and rejoined me—in high spirits 
about their frolic 
Aug. 80% Sabbath—One year since I arrived at Prairie du Chien— 
How differently does the Past appear, when viewed in contrast with 
what our flattering hopes had taught us to expect from the Future !— 
This, was full of high hopes and expectations— That, is plain reality, 
in which we behold few transactions worthy of being remembered, and 
fewer that have equaled the anticipations of our fertile imagina- 
tions—still we continue in the same pursuit of ideal happiness— 
Disappointed in one object, our fertile minds fix upon another equally 
fallacious, and pursue it with equal ardor, till some fairer phantom, 

*Major Willoughty Morgan was a native of Virginia who entered the army 

in 1812. At the close of the war he took over Mackinac from the British and com- 
manded it for a few months. In the summer of 1816 he commanded the detach- 
ment of troops which reoccupied Prairie du Chien and began the construction 
of the first Fort Crawford. Here he was relieved by Colonel Chambers early 
in 1817, but returned later as noted in the diary. Most of his remaining years 


were passed as commander at Fort Crawford, where he died in April, 1832. He 
was succeeded by Colonel Zachary Taylor, of Mexican War and presidential fame. 

* Probably John L. Findley, who had been engaged at Prairie du Chien as 
sutler’s clerk and as an independent trader. He was made clerk of the court 
on the organization of Crawford County in 1818. In 1821 he was killed by Indians 
in the vicinity of Lake Pepin. 
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seizes our imagination, or till it comes to naught. All the human 
race are naturaly inclined to seek for happiness. But many, very 
many continue through life “grasping at a shadow and in the end 
lose the substance” 

“How vain are all things here below, 

“How false, and yet how fair; 

“Each pleasure hath its poison too, 

“And every sweet a snare. 

“The brightest things below the sky 

“Give but a flattering light; 

“We should suspect some danger nigh, 

“When we possess delight.”—Watts— 

September 1 Engage to work for a few days with Mr. Mann 
[ Munn? ]° house carpenter. 

Sept. 24 Four boats from Mackinaw—2, intending to go up the 
St. Peters river the other 2 down the Mississippi— 

Sept. 64 Sabbath—A meeting for religious worship at the school- 
house Exercises performed by the reverend Mr- Mann—his text 
from the last chap. of St. Mark “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature; he that believeth and is baptised shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned ![”]—_ the first 
meeting of the kind I have attended since I left Newfane— 

Sept. 10t» Commence boarding with Mr. Mann, $20 per month, he 
is about opening an American tavern in this place 

Boats arriving daily from Mackinaw,—no news— 

Sept. 11 Mr Forsyth’ Indian Agent for the Misouri territory ar- 
rives—also a Mr Tanner in search of a brother*® who has been 28 
years among the Indians—being taken when 9 years old 


*Of this man we have learned nothing other than the items presented by 
Keyes in the diary before us. From these it appears that he was a preacher as 
well as a carpenter. He went with Keyes down river in 1819 and seems to have 
located at Clarksville, Missouri. 


™Thomas Forsyth was Indian agent at Fort Armstrong (now Rock Island, 
Illinois) from 1819 to 1830. Back of the earlier date lay a long period of credit- 
able activity on the Northwestern frontier. Forsyth was a half brother of John 
Kinzie of Chicago, and from 1803 to 1812 the two were partners, Kinzie with 
headquarters at Chicago, Forsyth at Peoria. 


*This was John Tanner, one of the most tragic figures in the history of the 
Northwest. About the close of the Revolution a Chippewa squaw in the Saginaw 
River region lost a son. To quiet her grief, her husband led a raiding party to 
Kentucky and there stole young Tanner, a boy of nine years, and presented him 
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Sept. 12% Read late newspapers at mr Johnsons 
Sept. 13t Sabbath Attend meeting—very few of the French at- 
tend—as their “Catholic” Priests have made them believe it is certain 
damnation, to go [to] a “heritic” meeting 
Sept. 14* Rolette returns from Mackinaw with two boats— 
Sept. 17th Afflicted with the tooth ache Mrs- Mann trys to draw 
my tooth without effect—apply various remedies to no purpose 
Sept. 19t) the surgeon in the garrison makes three fruitless attempts 
to extract my troublesome tooth—each time was like the shock of a 
little earthquake—he then attempts to burn the marrow—but all to 
no purpose, it will ache— 
Sept. 224—Agree to work one week for Mr Ayrd, at tending his new 
horse mill lately put in opperations with two run of stones— 
Sept. 27t Sabbath—Meeting as usual 

* 29th Walk out to Roletts mill (formerly Shaws) Mr An- 
drews is hanging a new pair of stones—they appear likely to do 





considerable buisness— 

Sept 830% Out of business at present—am calculating to try one 
hard winters work in getting lumber from the Pinery provisions 
scarce is one obstacle to my undertaking— 

Oct. 1§ have cured my tooth ache by filling the hollow with cotton— 
Oct 84 Cold, and high wind 

Oct. 4th—Sabbath—Meeting at the schoolhouse as usual—but few 
people attend, except soldiers, who behave very orderly and decent— 


to his wife as a substitute for the child who had died. Notwithstanding the 
motive for the abduction, the child was fearfully abused by his captors and 
eventually was sold to an Ottawa squaw near Petoskey. By her he was kindly 
treated and with her migrated to the Red River country. Here he lived for many 
years, his presence being noted by several travelers from 1801 on. He performed 
some useful service for Lord Selkirk in the latter’s contest with the Northwest 
Company, and when Selkirk visited the United States in 1817 he proceeded to 
advertise for Tanner’s white relatives. As a result the long lost relative was 
found and returned to civilization. But he had become too thorough an Indian in 
habit and breeding ever to be at home among the whites. After a stormy career 
at Mackinac and Sault Ste. Marie he disappeared in 1846 as mysteriously as when 
stolen from his parents in boyhood. The brother of Henry R. Schoolcraft was 
assassinated from ambush, and at the same time Tanner’s hut (where he lived 
alone) was found burned and its owner missing. A vigorous search was made for 
him on the supposition that he had committed the murder, but he was never found. 
Years later an officer of the garrison at Fort Brady, who had directed his men 
in the search for Tanner, confessed on his deathbed that he himself had been the 
assassin. Tanner was known as the “white Indian.” Dr. Edwin James wrote his 
life story, Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner (New York, 
1830). 
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Oct. 5 Walk into the country—take a range on some of the high 
hills—have a beautiful prospect of the Prairie and adjacent Missis- 
sippi—gather a few hickory nuts and return— 

Oct. 6%» Spend the day in writing and reading— 

Oct 25 Sabbath—the Weather warm and dry—high wind—the 
fires are performing their accustomed autumnal rout over the hills— 
have been engaged some time in small jobs of Carpenter work, and 
neglected journalizing— 

Oct 28 Birth Day— 

26 years have rolled away since first I drew the vital air! and what 
has been the result, may with propriety be asked? Surely 26 years 
must have produced something worthy of remembrance.—To pursue 
the question, What have I been aiming at these many years? or have 
I run thus far at random without an end in view! Nature, Reason 
and Revelation, all tell me I had my Being from some Superior 
Power; he has placed me here on Earth—and for a limited time is 
certain from what I see of others of my fellow mortals who are daily 
quitting the stage of action'—He has endowed me with Reason, 
which is a certain proof I am intended for some end, superior to that 
of the Brute Creation— 

I will now take a retrospect of the 26 years (and perhaps the greatest 
part) of my life; that have flown to Eternity— 

I was born among the ruged mountains of Vermont—whose robust 
inhabitants are mostly cultivators of the soil they posess in inde- 
pendence and peace— 

Where Luxury and Dissipation, those deadly foes of Religion and 
Liberty are hardly known— 

My Father removed from Shrewsbury Mass. to Newfane Vt. about 
the year 1788 and entered on a small farm entirely new, and a soil 
as rough and heavy timbered as most any of the Vermont mountains 
produce; but by industry and perseverance, has succeeded in bring- 
ing it under a tolerable state of cultivation, and with the products 
thereof, has been enabled to support a numerous family, and bring 
them up in habits of soberness and industry. 

Being thus erly accustomed to look upon labour as no disgrace, but 
rather a necessary Blessing for the promotion of health and happines 
I was contented to toil with unremiting diligence towards acquiring 
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a livelihood. The country being new I had but a slender chance of 
getting instruction at school; however I was erly taught that learn- 
ing was better than riches, that without an Education I should be 
liable to repeated embarrassments, and must expect to rank among 
the dregs of Society. These erly precepts; and a natural disposition 
thereto, excited me to learning and reading soon became my ruling 
passion—I read with avidity all kinds of books, but those of mere 
amusement engrossed my chief attention—indeed I indulged myself 
to excess, and every leisure moment was occupied in poring over some 
musty author— 

at 8 years of age I was put to reading the Bible, but by frequent 
delays it was 4 years before I finished it. At 11 years of age I lost 
my mother, a misfortune I was too young to realize in its full extent.— 
My memory still retains many a useful precept I learnt from her lips; 
She was a professor of Religion, and, as I hope and trust, a sincere 
Christian.— 

Days, and weeks, and years glided away with little variation; reading 
continued to be my chief delight which rendered me more dull than 
otherwise, in company with my juvenil companions—I generaly 
attended Christian Worship every Sabbath; but the pious impres- 
sions there made were mostly transcient, and soon gave place to 
visionary schemes of worldly happiness In my 20% year I was 
drafted from the militia to hold myself in readiness to march at a 
moments warning, in consequence of the war between American and 
Britian Orders soon came for us to proceed to the frontiers, but 
the war being unpopular; this was considered as an artifice to wheedle 
the militia into Canada, to assist in the conquest—therefore most of 
the men chose to risque the consequence and abide at home— 
Although I was naturaly of a quiet disposition, yet I was pleased 
with the prospect of seeing the world as I thought, (having scarcely 
been ten miles from home before). I resolved to go, my friends sup- 
posing it to be a gone case with me; not expecting I should ever 
return. however, after nine days tedious march we arrived at Bur- 
lington Vt. on the east side of Champlain Lake, where we encamped 
8 weeks then crossed the Lake to Plattsburg N. Y. and remaind 4 
weeks, from from thence we removed to Champlain near Canada line, 
we were soon joined by about 6 or 8000 regular troops.—Both threats 
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and flattery were tried in vain, to induce the militia to assist in carry- 
ing war, and devastation among the inhabitants of Canada—the 
regulars soon after returned to winter quarters and the militia were 
disbanded. From this little excursion I returned well sated with 
military Honor, and was happy to again enjoy the sweets of a 
rural life 

On the 28 of Oct. 1813 I arrived at 21 years of age. I then con- 
sidered I was just commencing to act for myself,—the wide world 
was before me, and though I had long anticipated this day, and in 
imagination planned many a scheme for wealth and fame, I found the 
road not so smooth and easy as I had imagined.—The ensuing winter 
I engaged to teach the school in my native village,—the ensuing 
spring I went to Northfield, Mass. and hired to a farmer, but not 
liking my situation I soon returned, and farmed for an old neighbor— 
in the winter I again commenced school keeping this was irksome 
business, but not so laborious as farming— 

on the first day of April 1815 I made an unfortunate blow with an 
axe and split my left foot this disabled me for four months and at 
times is still troublesome in Sept. I agreed with a Clothier to serve 
two seasons of four months each to learn the art of dying and dress- 
ing woollen cloth—in January I again commenced my school in the 
same district as formerly— 

the following summer, 1817 [1816], I hired at farming in a neigh- 
boring town. the succeeding winter I completed my apprenticeship 
at the Clothing business, and in the latter part taught school as usual 
two months in an adjoining town— 

I began to grow tired of the way I had passed my time for several 
years—to work hard for other people, and gain littl—_ I had flat- 
tered myself with the hope of gaining a little property, uniting myself 
with an amiable female, and enjoying the unrivaled pleasures of a 
rural and domestic life. The prospect of a profitable employment 
was precarious, all kinds of business seemed at a stand in this situa- 
tion of affairs I bid adieu to the [some words crossed out here] and 
my other friends and connections and started on the journey with 
which this journal commences— 

Nov. 15th Sabbath, It has been remarkable pleasant for some time 
past.—Mr Mann discontinues preaching for the present 
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A boat arrives from St Louis, for the Sutler— 

Nov. 18t Work for Mr Ayrd making a bolting chest— Mr- Botillia 
arrives from St Louis lost his boat on the rapids of the river 
Du Moine with considerable property for himself and others— 
Nov 224 Sabbath—A Funeral on the death of Madam La Point*’— 
ceremonies performed in the Roman Catholic form— 

Nov. 264 Continue working at Ayrds mill—Pleasant for the 
season— 

Nov 27th Ride to town in the evening—about a dozen recruits or 
reenlisted soldiers frolicking on their bounty money of 6 dollars 
per mon— 

Nov. 30t Take my gun and go a hunting find no game—explore 
Prairie de Souix one or two handsome farms might be cultivated 
here—Cut my name on a small oak at the upper end of the Prairie 
opposite a high bluff of rocks it being the extent of my travels up 
the Missisipi— 

Dec. 1 Remove to town—Commence boarding with Mr. Findly 15 
dollars per month 

Dec. 4th Snow fell about one inch the first this season— 

Dec. 5t> Pleasant— 

Dec. 6t® Sabbath—Cold and windy ice floating down the Missippi 





in large quantities 
Dec. 7'® the river frozen over 

Dec 22 Commences snowing—at night snow about 8 inches deep 
Dec, 28 Cloudy moderate weather 

Dec. 25" Christmas—Observed by the people as a religious day— 
some as a drunken day— 

Dickson and Music arrive with a large drove of cows and oxen— 
recieve a letter from Shaw— in the evening, get entangled with com- 
pany at the tavern, who have a drinking frolic—Findly breaks his 
jaw and that breaks up the scrape 

Dec 26th have entered into engagements with M¢. Nair.*® to go to the 

*This was Josette Antaya, wife of Charles La Pointe, a pioneer of Prairie 
du Chien. Her father, Pierre Antaya, was one of the founders of Prairie du Chien, 
locating there in 1781. Her mother was a woman of the Fox tribe. 

% Apparently Thomas McNair, who had come to Prairie du Chien in the 
capacity of clerk in the sutler’s store of his uncle, Alexander McNair of Missouri, 
who was later (1820-24) to become first governor of the state of Missouri. The 
younger McNair married a daughter of one of the French residents of Prairie du 
Chien, whereupon the uncle is said to have concluded his business was not being 


attended to with sufficient assiduity and sent out Wilfred Owens to take charge 
of it. 
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pinry of Black river to cut lumber he furnishes himself and one 
man I furnish my self and an horse— 

January 1'1819 a day of feasting and revelry among all ranks of 
people—it is the custom with the French to salute the females with 
a kiss, the males by a shake of the hands, to signify that they bury 
old animosities and make friends— 

January 781819 Start for Black river—7 trains or sleds with one 
horse to each and 15 men in company, part are indian traders, the 
others are going to cut pine timber—my horse proves refractory in 
starting but after getting on the ice he goes well—encamp 8 miles 
from town when part of our company go back to get ready, and take 
a fair start— 

Jan 8th—Our company rejoins us and we start in good season—the 
snow is about 8 inches deep, but thawing the ice is good 

Jan 9th Before night the snow is mostly converted into water and 
runing top of the ice—however we make a good days travel— 

Jan. 10h Sabbath—the water about 2 inches deep on top of the ice— 
proceed with caution, and pass with difficulty several places where 
the river is open— 

Jan 11th Change in the weather, cold the ice clear and smooth— 
drive briskly—enter Black river about 90 or 100 miles from Prairie 
du Chien drive a few miles on Black river, and we find a place open— 
encamp— 

Jan. 12th Hold a consultation how to proceed, after searching some- 
time drag our loads 14 mile on bare ground, find ice and by shifting 
and turning arrive at Morans trading house 
Jan. 18th Spend most of the day in cutting trees & stubs that will 
probably obstruct our rafts in the spring—the traders go no farther 
with us—we proceed a short distance 

Jan. 14th Drive briskly all day—the ice smooth and good—the 
weather severe— 





Jan. 15‘ Start early—getting impatient to find good pine—see 
enough that is not good— 

Jan 16th Make Black river falls about noon—after searching some- 
time, conclude to retrace our steps 2 or 3 miles to a noble pinry but 
some distance from the river examine the situation of the place, 
and, commence cutting timber for our cabin— 
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Jan 17th Sabbath. Build our house commences snowing near 
night— 

Jan 18th “Cache” or conseal part of our provision to prevent the 
Indians robing us—prepare to enter the pinery tomorrow— 

Jan. 19 Snowing—Commence cutting pine—the parties are three 
as follows 1t Lupiere, St. Martin, DuPlisie and Charlow—2¢ Bau- 
ritt and Seymore—8 McNair, Spaniel and myself— 
Jan. 20% Select the best and streightest pine, and hew it square 
from 12 to 15 inches—the longest we intend cutting is 271% feet 
the other lengths 1214 or 25 feet 

Jan. 24th Sabbath Agree not to work on Sunday—the hired men 
work for themselves 

Jan. 264 A party of four men arrive to cut timber for Rolette 

Jan 27th Greene, a frenchman, starts for Prairie du Chien— 
Roletts men commence cutting timber—we object to to their falling 
any, among ours that is down 

Jan. 29th Mc Nair hunts today and kills a Buck. 

Jan. 80th we cut timber near the first rapids 

Jan. 31'. Sabbath Early in the morning take a range to the east- 
ward see some good pines, nothing else of importance— 

Me Nair and myself go up to the falls—about 3 miles, I judge the 
river decends in 20 rods 25 or 830 feet—We searched out a seat 
for a sawmill—put our names the day year and native place on a 
piece of lead, placed it under a stone at the foot of a tree cut the 
initials of our names on the tree &C—and returned 

Feb 2¢ Pleasant weather—Write to Mr. Findley by one of Rolets 
men who starts to morrow for the prairie 

Feb. 4th Cloudy and rainy—Evening fair and pleasant—Walk out 
and survey the beauty of the Heavens—the moon is litt?e past the 
first q'—the stars bright and sparkling—in contemplating the won- 
derful works of Creation, the mind is soon overwhelmed in infinite 
variety, and endless extent, and returns unsatisfied to ruminate on 
things within its reach—My thoughts are turned to my native 
home,—I fancy my fathers family sitting in a circle around a Cheer- 
ful fire Oh what happiness should I enjoy to return once more and 
see them thus in health, and in the paths of Virtue—But alas! thou- 
sands of miles intervene and a thousand obstacles may obstruct my 
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wishes—My hope is in the mercy and goodness of God—my heart is 
stuborn and rebelious but my sincere and earnest prayer to God is, 
that he would soften and subdue it to his holy will, through the merits 
of my Redeemer, Jesus Christ— 

Feb. 58 Have a misunderstanding and high words with Mc. Nair 
who denys one bargin and wants to make another more to his own 
interest—however we compromise the matter in the evening— 
Feb. 6 appearance of colder weather 





an Indian and his squaw 
comes to our camp they beg some corn and promise to hunt 

Feb 7th Sabbath—Warm and rainy—the most uncomon weather I 
ever recolect for the time of year—no snow and the ground thawing— 
Feb. 8t» Snow in the morning—it soon dissolves—clears off warm— 
A gang of Winibago Indians arrive and encamp near us—they are 
begging and wanting to trade—tell them we have nothing to give or 
to sell but they must hunt for a living, as we work for ours. however 
we give them somthing to eat 

Feb. 18t8 No snow—gear our horses and try to haul timber one 
horse proves contrary—beat him severely— 

Feb. 14% Sabbath—Snow last night 3 or 4 inches—Mc Nair kills 
a deer the indians kill 3— 

Feb. 16 More snow—hire Seymour to haul with my horse— 
Feb. 18** finish hauling for the present 

Feb 19t) Snow falls about 6 inches 

Feb 21t Sabbath—Pleasant—lay the bottom of our raft— 

Feb 27 Finished hauling all we have hewed. 

Feb 28th Sabbath Snows 8 inches—Pleasant 

March 1* Severe Cold—saw shinglestuff— 

March 24 Colder—Commence making a skiff of two large trees more 
than 8 feet through—our indian neighbors leave us, 

March 34 Snows all day attempt hauling our skiff trees but find 
them too heavy 





March 5th Snows very fast—work at shingles 
March ¥th 2 months since we left Prairie du Chien 
weather— 

March 21* Sabbath. for three or four days past it has been most 
severe cold weather—indeed it has been cold and snowy most of the 
time since March commenced—snow is about 20 inches 
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March 24" Moderate weather, bind up 7 thousand shingles—com- 
mences snowing before night— 
March 28 Sabbath Snow about 2 inches last night—very pleas- 
ant saw a Robin symptoms of returning spring—the men are all 
at work making Canoes or paddles—I turn out and cut 9 setting poles 
have hard work in hacking them through the snow 
Sabbath Eve. Clouds up—thunder, Lightning rain and hail— 
March 29 Snow and blustering weather Roletts men coming short 
of provision 2 of them start for a trading house of his to get some— 
March 30 Set fire to our tarpit. 

* 31 Our pit burst out in the night which made us scamper in 
our flaps, cold as it was 
April 1t South wind—warm— 
April 84 Work hard loading our raft three men to help us—pros- 
pect of the river breaking soon 
April 9t The Catholic french observe a fast in remembrance of the 
Crucifixion of our Saviour—we the Americans join with them in 
observeing the fast. 
Ice floating—and the river rising 
April 10 Rainy till noon—the wind shifts N. W.—Geese Ducks and 
pigeons plenty 
April 11. Sabbath this day is kept sacred by the french in remem- 
berance of the Resurection of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
April 12*? Pleasant—ready to start only wait for high water and 
the rest of our company to get ready 
April 18. Start our raft and move them down a mile or 2 to anchor 
in deeper water encamp on board them at night— 
April 14 Our Company all ready, 8 rafts in number—start about 
10 oclock AM. run 2 or 8 miles, and we have the misfortune to run 
our raft on an island in a very bad situation—as we had previously 
agreed to assist each other in trouble, they all stopped as soon as 
posible, and came to our assistance—take our raft in 8 pieces and 
with much hard lifting in the water as cold as it could be without 
freezing we succeed in getting off—before night two other rafts run 
aground— 
April 15‘ The river rising the rafts fast yesterday one got off 
without much difficult y—Roletes men leave 2 of their rafts—Mc Nair 
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undertakes to manage our small raft, Spaniole and myself manage 
the other two together, we outfloat all the other rafts—rainy—stop 
before night on account of their hallooing from behind 

April 16 Start early—go pretty well with constant rowing till 
near night when we strike several times with violence against the 
shore which shatters our raft Bauritt sticks on a sawyer and is 
obliged [to] leave a part of his raft—after much trouble we anchor 
in a good harbour—it rains hard—build up our shelter, cook our 
supper and go to sleep contentedly. 

April 17 Cold and wet—commences snowing—the river rose only 
one inch last night—overtake Bauritt who parted his cable last night 
and drifted till he struck a sand beach—all hands stop to help him 
off—afternoon, we run foul of another raft that turns our course 
into shallow water—obliged to wait for assistance—evening, anchor 
a little above the upper snie (or channel) that leads to the Mis- 
sisippi—from this place, intend to double man our rafts, and make 
2 trips as the navigation is difficult. 

April 18t*—Sabbath—Long shall I remem[ber] this day—the 
dangers and difficulties we have escaped by the mercies of God, I 
think I shall not soon forget— Seated on a bunch of shingles, after 
the toils of the day are over, my thoughts are turned to my native 
home. my friends and relations I hope and trust are attending the 
worship of God in a proper place, while I am here in an uncivilized 
land tugging with the oar and handspike 

We started erly from our encampment a little above the upper snie 
or channel that leads to the Missisipi, with part of our rafts, double 
manned—run a short distance very well—then come to short bends 
in the river overhung with trees, whose tops frequently brush the 
water, the current rapid, our raft became in a manner unmanageable, 
and we dashed from shore to shore and raked by the trees that seemed 
to threaten us with immediate destruction; 2 horses were swept over- 
board, but swam ashore, we had an elegant skiff and canoe broken, 
lost several pieces of timber and our raft almost a wreck—however by 
the Providence of God we escaped with our lives, and less loss of 
property than we had reason to expect. and anchored at a place 
called “le Chepoie” a little below an old Indian trading house. find 
2 of Rolettes men here who had been in quest of provision hear of 
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the death of old Mr Ayrd at the Prairie du Chien,—Refresh our- 
selves, and return for the other rafts—hard rowing against the cur- 
rent—come down with the other rafts in safty being better acquainted 
with the best channel—encamp for the night— 

April 19t® Cloudy, and prospect of rain—the bottoms are all over- 
flowed for many miles.—the river is still rising—the Missisippi is 
no more than 11% mile distant but we have 20 to go before we enter 
it We have another difficult passage to effect and start with only 
2 rafts to look out the best channel—get fast with one raft, the other 
succeeds in finding a passage— 

April 208 After much trouble and perplexity, by cutting some rafts 
in two, and part unloading others we succeed in getting all through 
about sunset this day—the current is very gentle, but the river 
spreads into many different channels, and these again are obstructed 
by old trees, stumps and sand-bars which rendered it difficult to find 
a channel large enough for our rafts to pass. 

April 21'. Fair weather—start some small rafts to try the passage 
a few miles further—the people return and report favorably, get our 
horses once more on board, and set forward— 11 oclock A. M. enter 
the Lake, where we consider ourselves past most of our dangers and 
hardships; and I have reason to render thanks to an ever Merciful 
and Benificent God, who has protected us, unworthy Beings, thus 
far in safty. 

April 224. Get under way very early—float slowly, as there is but 
little current in the lake. the feathered choir are tuning their melo- 
dious notes, as a prelude to a beautiful day, and vegetation, which, 
but lately appeared in the cold embrace of death, is now breaking 
forth into life and animation !— enter the Missisippi about 10 oclock 
A. M.—a large horde of indians encamped on the point 12 oclock 
pass the River “Racine” *’ it comes in on the West, its water is said 
to be very clear; it has quite a green appearance at a distance,—pass 
the River O’shaw”’ a little before sunset it comes in on the east— 
April 234 Loose our cables at daybreak and float away—sunrise, 
meet old Mr. Grosler returning with provisions to the assistance of 
Roletts party—as we had relieved their necessities in Black river, he 


™ Modern Root River, in Houston County, Minnesota. 
% Modern Coon River, in Vernon County, Wisconsin. 
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now testifies his gratitude by tendering whatever he has that he thinks 
will refresh us, as salt fresh Bread, old spirits. pass the loway River 
on the west— in the afternoon pass a high bluff called by the French 
Cap’ o’ lie,** from garlicks that grow at its base—Mc.Nair, Lupiere 
and Bauritt leave us in a canoe intending to meet their wives before 
they sleep sunset—pass a party of French cutting timber. 

April 24t8 Expect to reach Prairie du Chien by 12 oclock—morning 
rainy—8 oclock arrive at Prairie de Souix— 

11 Me. Nair and a party meet us to aid us in soon heave in sight 
of the town—the wind contrary, we are obliged to anchor a few miles 
above. bring in our raft in the evening 

April 25% Sabbath Commence boarding with Mr. Man—he intends 
to go down the river with me. 


$9 








26th Divide timber with Mc. Nair. prepare to move down 
the river in a few days—Dickson, Andrews and Owens,* are pre- 
paring an expedition up Black river to build a sawmill at the falls 
April 27 Warm weather—the river rising—A trading boat arrives 
from St. Peter’s river they have made a bad trade—having but little 
peltry to what they usuly got—Dr. Wiley is dead, he was the prin- 
cipal manager of one of the trading companies—several of their men 
have died, others are sick 





an epedemical disorder has visited them 
April 29 South wind for several days, which prevents me starting 
with my raft. 

25 or 30 canoes of Indians, of the Sack Nation arrive—Also a 
Band of the Souix these nations have been at war they hold a 
Council at the Indian Agents and agree to make Peace—but they 
generaly break it when they have an oportunity— 

April 80% Leave “the Prairie du Chien” as I expect forever, was 
obliged to sacrifice considerable property. 





2 oclock, Mr Man and myself having bid adieu to our friends, push 
off our raft and float pleasantly down the river— 


*™“Cap o’ Lie,” from the French “Cap A l’Ail,” meaning Cape Garlic, was 
later transformed into the town name “Capoli.” Garlic Cape is a bold headland 
on the Iowa side of the river, which was commented upon by most early voyagers 
on the Mississippi, e. g., by Long in 1817. 


“ Wilfred Owens was a Kentuckian who came to Prairie du Chien as a partner 
of Alexander McNair. He was one of the early probate judges of Crawford 
County. In August, 1821 he committed suicide by cutting his throat, the act being 
supposedly due to mental derangement. 
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Mr Man sleeps, while I watch our motions, and note down these 
remarks.— 

I have spent near two years at Prairie du Chien, with little satisfac- 
tion to myself; and perhaps as little acquisition of property how- 
ever it is folly to mourn mispent time. 

Pass “Pike’s hill,” nearly opposite the mouth of the Ouisconsin ; 
selected by Gen. Pike as a suitable scite for a fort.*°—the evening 
pleasant—we conclude to run all night, and watch alternately.—the 
latter part of the night we both get to sleep awake in the morning 
and find all safe— 

May 1* Beautiful morn. Arrange our affairs in complete order— 
build a place for cooking, and live away in great style the river 
takes a long stretch without turning Pass the Lead Dubuque mines 
about 5, PM. let the raft run all night—both of us sleep a great 
part of the time—escape in safty—although very carless— 

May 2¢ Sabbath—the wind shifts to the East—a perogue passes us 
for Rock river my canoe breaks loose—save it by jumping in the 
river, and swimming ashore. the wind against us—ly by in the after- 
noon start out of our harbour by hard pushing—9 oclock in the 
evening strike on a sawyer and lie all night—high wind. 

May 834 Work most of the day in getting off the sawyer—the wind 
too high for starting—a heavy shower at night—thunder lightning 
wind and rain— 

May 4» Start at day break, frequent showers—the wind against us 
lie by most of the day 

May 5 Start early—9 oclock pass Boutilles [Bouthillier’s] trad- 
ing house, also an Indian village at the head of the rapids—the river 
is rapid 22 miles to Rock island on which stands fort “Armstrong” 
the country most of the way looks beautiful, gently sloping towards 
the river, covered with the greenest verdure and blossoms of spring. 
go down the West channel of rock island arrive at fort Armstrong 
5 oclock P. M. 

this fort is handsomly situated on the lower point of an island, the 
shore on which it stands is rock rising 12 or 15 feet above the water— 
at present there is only a Lieutenant and 12 men in the garrison— 


* At the time of his expedition up the Mississippi in 18065. 
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stay about an hour and push off float all night—take turns in keep- 
ing watch have a pleasant run—the moon about the full. 

May 6%» We have a side wind that keeps us rowing constantly to 
avoid running ashore—stop before night—Prospect of rain 

May 7» A shower last night—Breakfast and conclude to start, with 
a head wind—a shower the wind changes West and drives us under 
the East shore—strike on a sawyer, unload the hind part of our raft 
and get off—Evening pleasant—1 oclock morn I being on the watch 
find myself among sandbars—endeavour to avoid them and stick 
fast—work hard in the water 2 hours then lighten the raft and get 
off—run well the rest of the night 

May 8st Chilly morn.—several showers thunder Lightning wind and 
rain— 

May 9th Sabbath—Passed old fort Madison*® 10 oclock last Eve- 
ning, had a fine run last night—enter the rapids 18 miles long—ten 
oclock A. M. arrive at fort Edward[s]*’ opposite the River des 
Moine—the garrison left the fort this spring Mr. Belt,'* the Indian 
Factor, the Contractors Agent, and a few hirelings are all that re- 
main—we dine with Mr Belt this fort is small, but handsomely 
situated on a point of land that overlooks the river on the East or 
Illinois side 

8 oclock—start again—meet a boat under sail for Prairie du Chien— 
also a gale of wind that lays us by—sunset pass the end of Fox Slue 
so called 9 miles long—Mr Man unwell goes to bed. I have to watch 
alone Pleasant Evening (Pass the site of Quincy May 10 1819 )** 


%* Fort Madison was established in 1808 on the site of the modern Iowa city 
of the same name. In the summer of 1813 the fort was besieged by Indians for 
several weeks; the garrison finally escaped by night, burning the fort as they 
withdrew. 


7 Fort Edwards, opposite the city of Keokuk, Iowa, was established in the 
summer of 1816. A factory was established here two years later. The fort was 
abandoned in 1824. 


4% Robert B. Belt of Maryland, who came to Fort Madison in 1812 as assistant 
to John W. Johnson, the factor. Belt was with Johnson for a time at Prairie du 
Chien and then received the position here noted. 


* The italicized words were evidently written at a later time. Two years 
later Keyes, on a horseback journey through the wilderness, camped for the night 
on this spot. He was so taken with it that he resolved “if God would give him 
a foothold here” he would make it his permanent dwelling place. This resolution 
was responsible for the first log cabin, built on the site of Quincy in 1823, the 
home of the first three settlers, Keyes, Rose, and Wood. See Keyes family 
genealogy (Brattleboro, 1880), 7-8. 
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May 10% Pleasant. the wind in our favor 11 oclock pass Two 
Rivers so called—2 oclock, P. M. arrive at Bay Charles, I take the 
Canoe and explore it—two islands lie high up it—pass round them, 





see an Indian grave recently set up—Suppose it to be that of an 
Indian lately killed by the Whites, of which we heard the news at 
fort Edward—a little further at an old Indian encampment, I find 
a rod peeled and painted Red, stuck in the ground. and on the top 
of it was tied a piece of Scalp. bring it away—38 oclock Pass Mis- 
souri’’ Bear Creek here the Indian was killed, a town Hanniball” 
was commenced, but the inhabitants have left it. 26 miles to Louisi- 


ania Mo the first settlement on the river— Sunset, arrive at Gilberts 





Licks. A man formerly from Vermont lives here of the name of 
Hubbard—a town has been lately laid out by the proprietors called 
Saverton—we stop here for the night—a man promises us a deer by 
sunrise 

May 11th The man brings in a deer according to his promise—Salt 
works are established at these Licks tho not at present in oppera- 





tion—have 82 kettles, and allow they can make 10 bushels per day— 
purchase some fresh Butter, milk &C—and start—10 oclock we were 
met by a most violent squall of wind—which drove us into the river, 
and finaly quite across it. its violence was so great that every 
moment it seemed the raft would break in pieces the waves dashed 
over it with fury, and washed many things overboard— 

I lost my hat in the scrape, and our canoe broke loose, but I fortu- 
nately catched it. towards evening, being busy in adjusting our 
things we ran on a Sawyer that stopt us for the night. 

May 12** Unload part of the raft—find the snag, and cut it off— 
arrive at Louisiania village 12 oclock 

this town is 2 miles below the mouth of Salt river, and was lately 
appointed the seat of Justice for Pike County 

Not fancying this place very well, we soon pushed for Clarksville, 
12 miles below the wind was unfavorable but the current pretty 
strong arrive at Clarksville about sunset-— 

this looks like a village in the wilderness.”* however I like the situa- 


tion better I think than Louisania— 

* Apparently later interpolations. 

"= According to the local history the first cabin on the site of Clarksville was 
built in 1816. At the time of Keyes’ visit, therefore, the place was still a new 
settlement. 
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May 13% A Public sale of lots in this village is to be held, on the 
15» inst. we conclude to await the result.” 
A thunder shower, the wind sudenly changes N. W.—cold and high 
winds. 
May 14*® Saunter about and examine the town site, there is but one 
frame house, and half- a dozen of hewed logs—tis said to have a fine 
settlement back of respectable and wealthy farmers 
May 15** They commence the sale of lots,—sold about 50 lots this 
they varied from $100 to $240—the people who come in from the 
country appear mostly like respectable farmers, I conclude to tarry 
in this place a while 
May 16 Sabbath a meeting for religious worship preaching by 
the Rev. Mr. Riddle, Baptist. Acts XIII. 32. 33 
May 19* Go in Company with R. Burns to some deer licks to watch 
for deer 7 miles down the river 11% back in the country kill one 
deer. tormented by mosketos 
May 20* return in the afternoon, find an other canoe work hard 
in taking them both up the river— 
May 21' Attend a rolling bee this morning Mr. Ewings™ 

— 224 help Mr. Burns plant corn. 
May 284 Sabbath. read most of the day 
May 24) Go a hunting, find no game—ascend the highest summit 
have a prospect of the river and adjacent country it looks beau- 
tiful on the other side of the river— 
June 1* work for mr Man carpentering— 
June 18th Bargin with Col. Millar for a lot in Clarksville price $180 
June 16 bargin with Col. Miller to lathe a house at st. Louis price. 
June 24th Mr. Man’s family arrives from St Louis 
July 4 Sabbath. Mr Phelan’s infant died last evening, buried to day 
July 5th Ride 4 miles in the country, to raising a grist mill for Mr 
Mulheron the country through which I passed rolling, wood land, 
mostly good farming land the farmers appear to be thriving 
July 6th Mr. Man taken with the Ague and Fever several people 
sick in town—uncomon warm. 


“The town was laid out by Governor John Miller; this was the first public 
sale of lots to be held. 


* James Burns and Samuel Ewing were the two first settlers of Clarksville. 
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July 9t8 A heavy shower, I got caught in the rain in the highest 
perspiration—take cold with symptoms of the ague— 

July 11t Sabath I have been quite sick people are taking sick 
daily. 

July 18t4 Sabbath it still continues sickly, myself among the rest— 
July 29t» Continue weak and feeble, with much bodily pain—very 
sickly throughout the country 


Here I discontinued writing in my journal, that is from July 29% 
1819 to August 1821 and now I conclude to take it up again if not 
too Lazy. I will put down some of the principal events of the in- 
termediate time, as my recollection serves me, so as to make it hang 
together— 

Sickness raged to a greater degree than was said ever to be known 
in the country before—many died particularly new comers—lI con- 
tinued in a weak and debilitated state, just able to crawl and help 
myself or I should have been badly off—as I had a predeliction for 
settling in the state of Illinois, in sept. (1819) I made out to get 
down about 20 miles on the other side of the river to a place called 
“Salt Prairie” the highest settlement then on that side of the river.— 
in the latter part of Oct. I commenced a small school, of 10 or 12 
pupils ; more however sometimes than I knew how to attend however 
my disease gradualy wore away, and my strength returned. in Nov. 
wrote to Father—I got my raft from Clarksville and started for 
St. Louis the last of Nov.—saw Seth Kidder in St Louis wrote to 
Brother, Royal—the river was very low, and I had bad luck and lost 
part of my timber in going down—sold the remainder for $200 
return to Salt Prairie and spend the winter there. 

AD. 1820. Feb. I went to Edwardsville the seat of Justice for Madison 
County. it is a considerable town, tho of but few years growth, 
about 12 miles East from the Missisipi river I obtained many num- 
bers of soldier lots offered for sale by speculators there. 

Feb. 19th—started out to view the Bounty Lands. four others in 
Company; viz; Capt. J. Nixon, Mr. D. Dutton, Mr S. Gates, & 
Mr John Wood being all well mounted and equipt for the woods 


So +O. 


“The portion omitted comprises notes on the lands viewed and marked by 
the party for possible future entry. 
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March 1820 John Wood and myself form a partnership to go on 
to the frontiers and commence farming together accordingly pre- 
pare ourselves with provisions farming utensils &C as well as our 
slender means would permit 2 small yoke of steers a young Cow & 
a small though promising lot of swine: our whole amount of property 
was did not probably exceed $250. paid 50 & 60 dollars per yoke 
for small 4 year old steers $17. for small heifer. 614 cts per lb. 
for fresh pork. '75 cts per bushel for Corn or potatoes $8 per 
barrel for flour $4. per bushel for salt and other things in proportion 














THE QUESTION BOX 


The Wisconsin Historical Library has long maintained a 
bureau of historical information for the benefit of those who care 
to avail themselves of the service it offers. In “The Question 
Box” will be printed from time to time such queries, with the 
answers made to them, as possess sufficient general interest to 
render their publication worth while. 











THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE COUNTY 


Could I obtain through you a tract, bulletin, or book containing the 
history of Florence County, Wisconsin? I am connected with a large 
colonization company which will soon begin active colonization work in 
that county. I wish to obtain as complete a history of the county as 
possible and will certainly appreciate any assistance you can give us in 
this matter. 

Howarp I, Woop 
Marinette 


Florence County was erected by the legislature of 1882 from 
portions of Marinette and Oconto counties; the former had been 
set off from the latter three years previous. Oconto County was 
originally a part of Brown County, from which it was set off in 1851. 
Brown was one of the two original counties erected by the legislature 
of Michigan Territory in 1818. The region composing Florence 
County was but little known to early white men. There was a portage 
route from Keweenaw Bay by way of Michigame River which was in 
use very early, during the French régime; but so far as known no 
record of any voyage by this route is in existence. The first white 
man who has left any description of his journey along the streams 
that bound Florence County is Captain Thomas Jefferson Cram, 
United States army officer, who surveyed the northeast boundary of 
Wisconsin in the years 1840 and 1841. Cram reports that the 
Brulé River (Indian name We-sa-co-ta) had a rapid current and 
varied in width from eighty to one hundred twenty feet. It had a 
rocky bed and was quite shallow. It took six days in high water to 
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ascend from its mouth to Lake Brulé; one may descend in two and 
a half to three and a half days with a lightly loaded canoe. There 
was but one portage at the mouth of Paint River (Indian name 
Me-squa-cum-me-se-pe) ; and one “décharge” a half a mile above. 
The banks were overhung with white cedar, through which a passage 
must often be cut for a canoe. Fir, poplar, tamarack, white birch, 
and pine lined the banks, which seemed at first to be lands of inferior 
quality. A few hundred yards back, however, was a rich upland 
with good hardwood timber. ‘There were many Indian camping 
grounds along the stream, but no Indians were encountered until 
Cram’s party reached Bad Water village. The whole stream formerly 
abounded in beaver and otter, which were nearly trapped out when 
the surveyors passed. The Pine River (Indian name Mus-kos-se-pe) 
was a low stream, the valley abounded in deer, and the Indians hunted 
along it very frequently. The whole region belonged to the Me- 
nominee tribe; but the Chippewa mingled with them. The Menomi- 
nee River (Indian name Me-ne-ca-ne-se-pe) was desolate because of 
devastation by fire. At the Bad River village the Indians cultivated 
only potatoes; it was so far north that corn could not ripen before 
frost. In his report of 1841 Captain Cram said he had surveyed 
the entire Brulé River, which was 54 miles 950 feet long, and con- 
tained 59 islands. 

Florence County remained a region for hunting and trapping 
until in 1877 iron was discovered therein. The iron mines of the 
Michigan side of the Menominee were discovered in 1873 by N. P. 
Hulst and other mining engineers. In 1876 The Menominee Mining 
Company was organized and the Chicago & Northwestern officials 
began the building of the Menominee River Railway which in 1877 
was extended to the Vulcan mine. The Florence mine was discovered 
in October, 1874 by H. D. Fisher. Work there was begun in the winter 
of 1879-80 when 30,000 tons of ore were taken out. The summer 
of 1880 the railway reached the mine. This railway was incorporated 
with the Northwestern system on July 1, 1882. The Florence mine 
was named by Dr. Fisher for Mrs. N. P. Hulst. In 1880 Florence 
Township of Marinette County had a population of 267. In 1890 
Florence County numbered 2,604 persons. 
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BERIAH BROWN 

I want a brief biographical sketch of Beriah Brown to whom you 
allude in The Movement for Statehood, 1845-46. From other sources I 
knew he was one time editor of the Wisconsin Democrat; aside from that 
he was somewhat of a notable character in the early political life of 
Wisconsin. 

I also know that he came to the Pacific coast about 1862 and soon 
became editor of a paper called the Democratic Press; that his strictures 
upon the government’s conduct of the Civil War were very severe—rabid, 
I should say—he was classed as a rank copperhead at that time; that his 
printing office was gutted on April 15, 1865, because his attacks upon 
Lincoln were so violent; that he fled to Mexico at once; that he came 
to Portland in the fall of 1866, and was editor of the Oregon Herald, 
democratic, for about two years; that he was connected with other papers 
to some extent, but in no case did he stay in any one place very long. 

The last I knew of him was when he was living in Seattle, and was 
being taken care of by his son, A. N, Brown, and died a number of years 
ago. At present I do not know where young Brown is. 

I knew him in person in 1866-68, and frequently as a compositor 
placed his manuscript in type. He took a great deal of pride in his 
editorial career and often had a good deal to say of his “powerful influ- 
ence” in the early legislative days of Wisconsin; also was eager to let 
it be known that he “frequently measured lances with Greeley, Bennett, 
Weed, Dana, Raymond, Bryant,” etc., and did not come off second best. 

Grorce H. Himes 
Curator and Assistant Secretary 
Oregon Historical Society 


Beriah Brown, third son of Beriah and Martha Ashmun Brown, 
was born at Canandaigua, New York, February 21, 1815. In 1829 
he was apprenticed as printer in the office of the Batavia (N. Y.) 
Advocate, The following year he assisted in the establishment of 
the Erie Observer where he met Horace Greeley, then an apprentice 
in another office; an intimacy was formed between the two boys which 
lasted through life. He assisted in the publication of the Batavia 
Advocate for a time and in 1835 removed to Michigan where he estab- 
lished the T’ecwmseh Democrat. In 1839 he joined his brother, 
John A., in the publication of the Niles Intelligencer. In 1841 he 
removed to Iowa County, Wisconsin, where he engaged in mining and 
was made county clerk in 1844. He resigned this position in 1845 
and purchased the Mineral Point Democrat which he removed to 
Madison in 1846 and changed to the Madison Democrat. He made 
his paper the organ of the “Tadpole” or “Progressive” Democracy 
and waged war against the Argus, styled “Olc Hunker.” The radical 
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measures which his paper advocated were adopted by the first con- 
stitutional convention and resulted in the rejection of the constitu- 
tion. The factional warfare which centered in these two papers con- 
tinued for some years, but in 1852 the Argus and the Democrat were 
united with Beriah Brown as editor. In 1855 the paper was sold, 
and after various changes, in 1860 Brown established the People’s 
Press in Milwaukee and purchased a half interest in the News. 
In the winter of 1862 he removed to Stockton, California, where he 
was engaged as editor of the (Stockton) Republican, the only Demo- 
cratic paper in the state. The establishment was removed to Sacra- 
mento in 1868 where the material was subsequently broken up and 
thrown into the street by a mob. After this Brown removed to San 
Francisco and established the Democratic Press. This establishment 
also was totally destroyed by a mob in 1865, and the editor was 
forced to flee for his life. After a few months in Mexico he returned 
and became joint publisher of the Santa Rosa Democrat, In 1866 
he accepted a call as editor and general manager of the Oregon 
Herald at Portland; in 1869 he established the Democrat Press at 
Salem, Oregon. Repudiation of the state debt in 1870 caused him 
to leave that state and his party. He edited the Standard at Olympia, 
Washington Territory for a year and in 1871 established the Puget 
Sound Dispatch at Seattle, which was merged in the Intelligencer in 
1878, of which he was senior editor. 

In 1879 and 1880 Mr. Brown was mayor of Seattle. The next 
year he retired from active life, and died February 8, 1900 at the 
home of his son, A. N. Brown, at Anaconda, Montana. 


THE KNAPP-STOUT & CO. LUMBER COMPANY 
Can you tell me something about when the Knapp-Stout Company 
located at Menomonie, the number of men they at times employed, in- 
cluding their camp crews, and their use of printed duebills? Is it true 
that they had the largest sawmill in Wisconsin? 
H. R. Hotanp 
Ephraim 
In the spring of 1846 Capt. William Wilson was ascending the 
Mississippi on a steamboat when he was told of the great stand of 
white pine on the Chippewa and its tributaries. He left the steamboat 
at Nelson’s Landing and went across country on foot to the Red 


Cedar, where on the site of the present city of Menomonie he found 
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BERIAH BROWN 


I want a brief biographical sketch of Beriah Brown to whom you 
allude in The Movement for Statehood, 1846-46. From other sources I 
knew he was one time editor of the Wisconsin Democrat; aside from that 
he was somewhat of a notable character in the early political life of 
Wisconsin. 

I also know that he came to the Pacific coast about 1862 and soon 
became editor of a paper called the Democratic Press; that his strictures 
upon the government’s conduct of the Civil War were very severe—rabid, 
I should say—he was classed as a rank copperhead at that time; that his 
printing office was gutted on April 15, 1865, because his attacks upon 
Lincoln were so violent; that he fled to Mexico at once; that he came 
to Portland in the fall of 1866, and was editor of the Oregon Herald, 
democratic, for about two years; that he was connected with other papers 
to some extent, but in no case did he stay in any one place very long. 

The last I knew of him was when he was living in Seattle, and was 
being taken care of by his son, A. N, Brown, and died a number of years 
ago. At present I do not know where young Brown is. 

I knew him in person in 1866-68, and frequently as a compositor 
placed his manuscript in type. He took a great deal of pride in his 
editorial career and often had a good deal to say of his “powerful influ- 
ence” in the early legislative days of Wisconsin; also was eager to let 
it be known that he “frequently measured lances with Greeley, Bennett, 
Weed, Dana, Raymond, Bryant,” etc., and did not come off second best. 

Geroree H. Himes 
Curator and Assistant Secretary 
Oregon Historical Society 


Beriah Brown, third son of Beriah and Martha Ashmun Brown, 
was born at Canandaigua, New York, February 21, 1815. In 1829 
he was apprenticed as printer in the office of the Batavia (N. Y.) 
Advocate, The following year he assisted in the establishment of 
the Erie Observer where he met Horace Greeley, then an apprentice 
in another office; an intimacy was formed between the two boys which 
lasted through life. He assisted in the publication of the Batavia 
Advocate for a time and in 1835 removed to Michigan where he estab- 
lished the T'ecwmseh Democrat. In 1839 he joined his brother, 
John A., in the publication of the Niles Intelligencer. In 1841 he 
removed to Iowa County, Wisconsin, where he engaged in mining and 
was made county clerk in 1844. He resigned this position in 1845 
and purchased the Mineral Point Democrat which he removed to 
Madison in 1846 and changed to the Madison Democrat. He made 
his paper the organ of the “Tadpole” or “Progressive” Democracy 
and waged war against the Argus, styled “Old Hunker.” The radical 
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measures which his paper advocated were adopted by the first con- 
stitutional convention and resulted in the rejection of the constitu- 
tion. The factional warfare which centered in these two papers con- 
tinued for some years, but in 1852 the Argus and the Democrat were 
united with Beriah Brown as editor. In 1855 the paper was sold, 
and after various changes, in 1860 Brown established the People’s 
Press in Milwaukee and purchased a half interest in the News. 
In the winter of 1862 he removed to Stockton, California, where he 
was engaged as editor of the (Stockton) Republican, the only Demo- 
cratic paper in the state. The establishment was removed to Sacra- 
mento in 1863 where the material was subsequently broken up and 
thrown into the street by a mob. After this Brown removed to San 
Francisco and established the Democratic Press. This establishment 
also was totally destroyed by a mob in 1865, and the editor was 
forced to flee for his life. After a few months in Mexico he returned 
and became joint publisher of the Santa Rosa Democrat, In 1866 
he accepted a call as editor and general manager of the Oregon 
Herald at Portland; in 1869 he established the Democrat Press at 
Salem, Oregon. Repudiation of the state debt in 1870 caused him 
to leave that state and his party. He edited the Standard at Olympia, 
Washington Territory for a year and in 1871 established the Puget 
Sound Dispatch at Seattle, which was merged in the Intelligencer in 
1878, of which he was senior editor. 

In 1879 and 1880 Mr. Brown was mayor of Seattle. The next 
year he retired from active life, and died February 8, 1900 at the 
home of his son, A. N. Brown, at Anaconda, Montana. 


THE KNAPP-STOUT & CO. LUMBER COMPANY 


Can you tell me something about when the Knapp-Stout Company 
located at Menomonie, the number of men they at times employed, in- 
cluding their camp crews, and their use of printed duebills? Is it true 
that they had the largest sawmill in Wisconsin? 

H. R. Hotanp 
Ephraim 

In the spring of 1846 Capt. William Wilson was ascending the 
Mississippi on a steamboat when he was told of the great stand of 
white pine on the Chippewa and its tributaries. He left the steamboat 
at Nelson’s Landing and went across country on foot to the Red 


Cedar, where on the site of the present city of Menomonie he found 
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a small mill operated by the firm of Black and Green. The latter was 
eager to sell his share and leave the pineries. Wilson hired a canoe 
and with an Indian guide went fifty miles up the river to examine the 
timber. Satisfied that there was a great amount of timber he went 
back to his home in Fort Madison, Iowa, to secure money to buy out 
Green. He interested John H. Knapp, a young man of twenty-one 
just home from an eastern college, with some money to invest. 
May 19, 1846 Knapp and Wilson drew up a copartnership agree- 
ment and bought out Green for $2,000. 

The mill began operating June first under the new name of Black 
and Knapp. That autumn David Black died, and Knapp and Wilson 
arranged with his executors for his share of the mill, paying in all 
$2,400 for his half interest. In August, 1850 the firm took in Andrew 
Tainter, their foreman. In 1858 Henry L. Stout of Dubuque bought 
a quarter interest, when the firm became Knapp, Stout and Company. 
The firm now expanded very rapidly. Stout’s capital permitted it 
to enlarge operations. May 1, 1854 Thomas B. Wilson, oldest son 
of Captain Wilson, became a member of the firm. March 18, 1878 
the company was incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000. 
In 1886 John H. Knapp retired from the presidency and two years 
later died. William Wilson died in 1892. 

With regard to your question concerning the largest sawmill in 
Wisconsin, we have seen no such statement but it is not improbable. 
In 1878 the company had many mills: a water power and a steam 
mill at Menomonie; mills at Downsville, Rice Lake, Prairie Farm, 
Chetek; others also at Dubuque and St. Louis. The company was 
by 1878 the largest manufacturer of lumber in the United States and 
was said to be the largest lumber corporation in the world. In 1878 
there were 1,200 men on the pay roll; in 1878, 2,500 were reported. 
At the semicentennial of the founding of the company, celebrated in 
1896, it was announced that for the past fifteen years the pay roll 
had averaged 2,000 men. Eighty-five million feet of lumber per year 
was the average for twenty-five years (1871-96). 

With regard to your question concerning printed duebills, we 
have no definite information but think it probable they were employed. 
The company owned many stores and farms, built and operated six 
steamboats, and did a considerable banking business. In all proba- 
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bility no other agency was more valuable in opening up, settling, and 
developing central western Wisconsin than the Knapp-Stout & Co. 
Lumber Company. 


COSTUMES THREE GENERATIONS AGO 


I am in search of details in the matter of dress of the American 
people, both male and female, during the period between 1825 and 1840. 

Also I wish exact information as to the manner in which French- 
Canadians and fur traders, trappers, and voyageurs of the Northwest 
Territory dressed during the eighteen thirties. 

W. S. Horrman 
Campion College 
The Americans of the period which you mention dressed in the 


fashion of the times, as imported from Europe. Traveler after trav- 
eler speaks of the fashionable mode, especially of the women’s dress. 
Any book of fashions for that period will give you the general style. 
If you desire, we can lend you such a book. 

As for the French-Canadians, voyageurs, etc., their dress was 
quite different. Almost without exception the men wore hunting 
shirts, either of linen in summer or of deer skin or blanket material 
in winter. Some few wore pantaloons, but the majority dressed like 
the Indians in long leggings and a breechclout. Moccasins were 
nearly universal. For exterior garments they wore a capot, that is 
a big cape with a kind of peaked hood to be drawn over the head. 
This was made of a blanket, or sometimes of skins. Ordinarily a 
large kerchief was twisted around the head. Some trappers pre- 
ferred a skin cap with the animal tails dangling. The sash or girdle 
was one of the most important articles of dress. It was a long, 
straight piece of cloth or silk twisted around the waist two or three 
times. Into it was thrust the hunting knife and in its folds were car- 
ried small articles like the pipe, tobacco, ete. The hunting shirts 
and moccasins were frequently adorned with bead work. Fringes of 
dressed skin adorned the leggings and the bottom and front seam of 
the hunting shirt. 


HISTORY OF FORT MACKINAC 


Will you inform me as to the date when the old Blockhouse on 
Mackinac Island was built? I would be glad to receive any information 
that you can give me regarding its history or incidents connected with it. 

Wituram H. Diuickx 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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There are three old blockhouses on Mackinac Island at the east, 
north, and west ends of the oldest fort. The west blockhouse is the 
most conspicuous, the one commonly pictured. These are among the 
oldest military structures in the Northwest, having been built by 
the British between 1780 and 1782, when the fort was removed from 
Old Mackinaw, lying on the mainland to the south of the island. The 
occasion for the removal of the post was the success of the American 
forces under Col. George Rogers Clark of Virginia. Early in 1779 
he captured the British commandant of Detroit, then at his advanced 
post at Vincennes, Indiana. By this blow all British officers in the 
Northwest were alarmed. Captain Patrick Sinclair felt it would be 
safer to remove his post to Mackinac Island. He began in the winter 
of 1779-80 to draw plans for an island post, which was finally com- 
pleted in 1782. May 12, 1781 he bought the island from the Chippewa 
Indians. The deed of transfer, with the totem signatures of the In- 
dian chiefs, is reproduced in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, XIX, 633. When the British garrison was first removed 
to the island, the blockhouses seem to have been used as barracks. 
They are three stories high, and on each floor is a large fireplace, 
much needed in the winter days of this northern post. 


To write a history of the blockhouse it would be necessary to 
recapitulate the history of the Northwest for over a century. Not 
until 1796 was the British ensign pulled down from the fort and the 
Stars and Stripes run up in its place. Twice thereafter the fort 
changed hards as an outpost during the War of 1812. When that 
war was declared, the British garrison some forty miles eastward 
received the news before it arrived at Fort Mackinac. Summoning 
his resources of regulars, fur traders, and Indians, Captain Benjamin 
Roberts advanced upon Mackinac, took post behind the fort, and 
summoned Lieut. Porter Hanks, the young American officer, to sur- 
render. To avoid massacre of the inhabitants of the village the young 
officer yielded the post without firing a shot. A description of this 
event may be found in Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 
1912, 124-45. It is said that after the capture of the post Captain 
Roberts arrested all the men and larger boys on the island and con- 
fined them in the basements of the blockhouses. Those who took the 
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oath of allegiance to His Majesty King George were set free; those 
who would not were shipped off to Detroit on parole. 

Two years later an American expedition attempted to recover 
the post. The British garrison was warned, and the attack failed. 
During the blockade by the American troops and the brief but sharp 
battle on the island the women and children of the village were kept 
for safety in the blockhouses of the fort. 

After the treaty of Ghent was signed it was eight months before 
arrangements were completed for the evacuation of Fort Mackinac 
by the British troops. Their commander, Colonel Robert McDouall, 
was especially anxious that no Indian disorders or massacres of the 
inhabitants should occur upon his retirement. He waited, therefore, 
until the American squadron of four vessels hove in sight upon the 
morning of July 18, 1815. Within thirty minutes after landing, 
Colonel Anthony Butler, the American officer in charge, took over 
the post; for the last time the cross of Sts. George and Andrew 
came down, and the American flag arose upon the flagstaff of Fort 
Mackinac. 

The entire history of Mackinac is replete with romance. One 
of the officers who came with the detachment of Americans in 1815 
was Captain Benjamin K. Pierce, brother of Franklin Pierce, later 
president of the United States. Captain Pierce fell in love with 
a young half-breed French-Chippewa girl living on the island; she 
was beautiful and well-educated, and the wedding was a notable one, 
the mother and aunt of the bride appearing in full Indian costume. 

At the time of the Civil War the fort had been ungarrisoned for 
some time. May 20, 1862 a detachment of troops arrived there as 
escort for several prominent officials of Tennessee who had wished 
to deliver their state to the Confederates. They were detained in 
honorable captivity for some months at Fort Mackinac. The post 
is now part of a state park belonging to Michigan. 


SIOUX WAR OF 1862 AT SUPERIOR 


Have you any record of the Sioux War of 1862 as far as it related 
to Wisconsin points? We belonged to the Home Guards, built a wooden 
stockade on the bay front in Superior, and families went into the stockade 
nights, etc. 
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The Home Guards were supplied with Springfield rifles and ammuni- 
tion by the state, and under its control. The United States sent us a 
company of soldiers taken prisoners at Shiloh, and not exchanged. Cap- 
tain Dixon was the commander. I think the company belonged to the 
Eighteenth Wisconsin Regiment. 

There must be some record of the Home Guards, with lists of officers 
and privates, etc. If you cannot find any record in the state departments, 
would I be likely to find anything through the information bureau at 
Washington, D. C.? 


I belonged to the Home Guards; so did my brother, James Bardon of 


Superior. We drilled, did guard duty, etc. Only a few of us are now left 
of the company. 


Tuomas Barpon 
Ashland 


The following report upon your inquiry has been prepared by 
Miss Kellogg of the research division of the Society: 


Your query interests us, and we have been going through the 
adjutant generals’ and governors’ Civil War papers in our custody 
to obtain information concerning frontier defense, particularly at 
Lake Superior points during the disturbances of 1862. The news of 
the Indian massacres in Minnesota reached Superior about August 25. 
There was much alarm for fear the Chippewa might likewise assume 
a hostile attitude. The citizens of Superior at once formed a com- 
mittee of safety consisting of Washington Ashton, Thomas H, Hogan, 
and R. G. Coburn. August 81 they issued Public Order No. 1 for an 
organized guard to parole from nine P.M. to five A.M.; every male 
person from eighteen to sixty to be called on to perform service; all 
families to sleep between St. John and Thompson avenues, Fourth 
Street, and the Bay; all venders of ammunition or liquor to Indians 
to be summarily dealt with; neighboring towns requested to concene 
trate at Superior. 

The panic was so great that when the steamer Neptune left on 
September 3 thirty people went away in her. More would have gone 
in the Planet, but she was delayed in arriving. There was a company 
called Douglas County Home Guards in Superior which had been 
enrolled the preceding January at the suggestion of James S. Ritchie 
for fear of troubles with Indians or English. The officers were Wash- 
ington Ashton, captain, Daniel Waterman, first lieutenant, August 
Zachau, second lieutenant, who received their commissions in June. 
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Under the decree of the committee of safety on September 18 every 
able-bodied man was requested to enroll in the Douglas County 
Guards until relieved by United States soldiers. The committee at 
this date had been enlarged to six members; Thomas H. Hogan had 
been replaced by H. T. Holcomb; Thomas Clark, H. W. Shaw, and E. 
C. Clarke were the new members. Meanwhile the committee took an 
inventory of all the firearms in Superior and found there were sixty 
shotguns, rifles, and pistols, all told. At the tap of the bell all women 
were ordered to go to a certain warehouse on the docks; E. C. Clarke 
was dispatched to Madison to procure aid from the state government. 
The governor, meanwhile, had sent Captain Maurice M. Samuels of 
the First Wisconsin to visit the border communities and the Chippewa 
camps and report conditions to him, August 30 he was at St. Croix 
Falls where he met A-que-en-zee, a Chippewa chief, who wished Samuels 
to accompany him to Superior and then to the different payments. 
September 80 Samuels was at Odanah and reported that the Chip- 
pewa were peaceful. He found Home Guards being organized at all 
the frontier communities. Before the middle of September the 
governor had sent what state arms he could secure to the threatened 
towns. Hudson received 200 rifles; Superior’s captain on September 
16 gave bond for 192 rifled muskets and equipment for the Douglas 
County Guard. On the preceding day James S. Ritchie, draft com- 
missioner at Superior, wrote the adjutant general that Captain 
Samuels’ arrival, his uniform, and his arrest of whisky sellers had 
cleared the situation. He requested, however, a loan of cannon and 
advocated cutting down the forest as far as Tenth Street and building 
two or three blockhouses at Superior. 


When E. C. Clarke reached Madison the governor was ready to 
listen to his pleas. He sent a special message to the legislature 
asking for a new militia law and an appropriation for the defense of 
the frontier. By personal application to the United States authori- 
ties the governor secured 2,000 stand of arms and 40,000 rounds of 
ammunition. Clarke went to Milwaukee to get this material shipped 
to Lake Superior and eventually it was sent up. October 18 Clarke 
gave bond for these arms and wrote that upon his return to Superior 
shortly before that date he found the guard kept every night and that 
immediate trouble with the Chippewa was feared. Meanwhile General 
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John Pope had been ordered to St. Paul to control the Sioux and to 
codperate with the governors of Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin to 
protect the frontier. Several regiments fitting for the front were 
detained; the Twenty-fifth Wisconsin was sent up the river to par- 
ticipate in the Sioux campaign. So pressing was the need, however, 
for these men at the front that Pope was constantly being urged by 
the War Department to release them for service. He was promised 
paroled prisoners to take their place. They did not however reach 
him until early in October when he sent two companies to Lake 
Superior—one to Bayfield, one to Superior. The company for 
Superior had come up from St. Louis to Madison towards the end of 
September. It was composed of Wisconsin troops that had been 
captured the preceding spring at the battle of Shiloh and was known 
as Company B of the Eighteenth Wisconsin. The governor made 
requisitions of warm clothing for these troops and embarked them on 
the steamer Sea Bird (probably at Milwaukee). Their officers were 
not Wisconsin men, but appointed from United States volunteers. 
The captain was John L. Dickson, first lieutenant, Samuel Drake, 
second lieutenant, George W. Gordon, surgeon, I. M. Winn (a 
Minnesota legislator). Captain E. B. Carling went with the troops 
. to arrange for quarters, etc. It was some time in November before 
this company of paroled men reached Superior. The Chippewa 
about this time were showing signs of restlessness. Judge McCloud of 
Bayfield visited General Pope at St. Paul early in November to 
represent to him the danger. Apparently the appearance of the 
troops (about sixty in each company) sufficed to overawe the 
aborigines and keep them from an outbreak. 

We have not been able to ascertain how long the paroled com- 
pany remained at Superior. Nor is the list of the Douglas County 
Home Guards forthcoming. It may yet be found among the adju- 
tant generals’ papers, which are quite voluminous. We will keep it 
in mind and report to you if we find it, From Washington you can 
no doubt obtain information about the officers of the paroled com- 
pany and the length of its stay at Superior. 


The citizens of that frontier town had a long period of anxiety, 
which was heightened by fear of the draft. James S. Ritchie was 
draft commissioner, but upon news of the danger from the Indians 
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Governor Salomon suspended the draft for both Douglas and La 
Pointe counties. The prompt measures taken first by the local, then 
by the state, and finally by the federal authorities saved Wisconsin’s 
frontiers from danger of such a massacre as befell those of Minnesota. 


I am much pleased to receive Miss Kellogg’s research of the Sioux 
War troubles at Superior, etc., in 1862. There is not a soul living that 
she mentions. I was a private in the Douglas County Guards and of 
course very familiar with the situation. 

I wish I could get one of the old rifled muskets. Would like a copy 
of the governor’s proclamation on the call, etc. 

Tuomas Barpon 
Ashland 








COMMUNICATIONS 


THE KENSINGTON RUNE STONE 


I have read with very great interest in the March number of the 
Wisconsin Macazine or History the article on the Kensington 
Rune Stone. I read it and reread it in order better to understand 
the author’s line of argument. I wonder what the next article will 
bring. It looks strange to think that at an age when all Sweden was 
Catholic, when the Popes had resided at Avignon, in France, for 
seventy years, that at that remote period some Swedes and Norwe- 
gians found their way to Minnesota. But the Northmen were of a 
roving disposition, more so than any other nation of Europe, and 
so it is not impossible that they found their way to America, as it 
is not far from Norway to Iceland and from there to Greenland. 

One thing Mr. Holand seems to mistranslate—‘A. V. M.” If 
those words stand for Ave Maria they mean “Hail, Mary!’ the words 
the angel Gabriel used in saluting the Blessed Virgin, as we read in 
the Bible, St. Luke, chapter II,—not “Ave Maria! Save (us) from 
evil!” In the Catholic Church, after saying the “Our Father,” we 
commonly add “Hail Mary!”—a salutation to Mary. “Save us 
(deliver us) from evil!” are the latter words of the “Our Father,” 
and in no connection with the words “Hail Mary.” I wonder whether 
the initials “A. V. M.,” as I think they are, really stand for “Ave 
Maria.” May they not be the initials of the name of the man who 
engraved the Kensington Stone? If the man wanted to express in 
Latin “Save us from evil,” he would have said, “Libera nos a malo,” 
not “A. V. M.” 

However all this is but guesswork and I hope we will get more 
solid proofs for the most wonderful fact—that men of the North came 
to Minnesota in 1362. I am somewhat inclined to believe in the 
genuineness of the Kensington Stone, but still humbuggery is a very 
common thing in America, and as the saying goes, “The Americans 
like to be humbugged.” Maybe in those graves at Cormorant Lake 
some implements, relics of ancient Scandinavians, may be found that 
would be the real proof of the truth of said Kensington Stone and 
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will convince more than any learned reasoning as to the real fact 
of Norwegians and Swedes having been in Minnesota five hundred 
and fifty-eight years ago. 
Fatuer Curysostom Verwyst O. F. M. 
Bay field 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE RINGLINGS 


In the December issue of the Wisconsin Macazine or History 
you say—In the September, 1919 American Magazine John Ring- 
ling tells the life story of the seven brothers, who were born at 
McGregor, Iowa, across the river from Wisconsin,” etc. I venture 
to observe that John Ringling never said the seven brothers were 
born in Iowa; because they were not,—at least three of them were 
not. Albert, the oldest, was born in Chicago; Otto, next, the only 
member who never married, was born in Baraboo; and A. G., gen- 
erally called Gus, in Milwaukee. 

The four born at McGregor were Alfred T., the last to die, 
Charles E., John, and Henry. Charles and John are sole survivors 
of the brothers. An only sister, Ida, now Mrs. Harry North, was 
born at Prairie du Chien, in Wisconsin, just across the Mississippi 
from McGregor. She lives at Baraboo. Charles resides at Evanston, 
Illinois, John in New York, but both have winter homes in Florida. 
The parents, besides living in the various places where their eight 
children were born, passed short periods at Stillwater, Minnesota, 
and Rice Lake, Wisconsin, and possibly elsewhere. All deceased mem- 
bers except Alfred T. sleep with their parents in the Baraboo ceme- 
tery. Alfred T., who died last October in New Jersey, is to rest in 
a mausoleum at White Plains, New York. In order of age the eight 
children run thus: Albert, A. G., Otto, Alfred T., Charles E., John, 
Henry, Ida,—seven sons in succession, then a daughter. 

O. D. BranpEnBuRG 
Madison 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S TOUR 


W. A. Titus of Fond du Lac, writing in the Wisconsin Macazine 
oF History for March, errs when he says that in 1837 “Captain 
Frederick Marryat, the celebrated English author, * * * made a 
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trip on horseback from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien.” He made 
the trip, though not on horseback, but in wagons or on foot to Fort 
Winnebago with a detachment of troops, and in a keelboat down the 
Wisconsin. His boat, as Captain Marryat described it himself, was 
about one hundred twenty feet long, “covered in to the height of six 
feet above the gunnel, and very much in appearance like the Noah’s 
ark given to children, excepting that the roof was flat.” It was an 
“unwieldy craft, and to manage it, it required at least twenty-five men, 
with poles and long sweeps.” A swift current, snags, and prostrate 
trees caused almost unending trouble. At nightfall the boat was tied 
to the shore, but the passengers never wandered far away “on account 
of the rattlesnakes, which here abounded,” and Captain Marryat adds 
that “perhaps there is no portion of America in which the rattlesnakes 
are so large and so numerous as in Wisconsin.” The boat was un- 
manageable, being “continually twisted and twirled about, sometimes 
with our bows, sometimes with our stern foremost”; and so, on the 
fourth day from Fort Winnebago, “after nothing but misfortunes,” 
Captain Marryat got into a dugout with two “Menonnomie” Indians 
and paddled to “the landing place,” got a horse, “mounted somehow, 
but without stirrups,” and set off for Prairie du Chien, within sight 
of which he came after riding “about four miles.” 

So apparently there was no “horseback” about the whole trip,— 


at least Marryat himself says nothing of such means of transpor- 
tation. 


O. D. BranpENBURG 
Madison 





























SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 
THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


Pursuant to action taken at the last annual meeting of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Dr. Joseph Schafer assumed the 
position of superintendent on April 1, 1920, and Dr. M. M. Quaife 
became editor. Dr. Schafer was born in Wisconsin and educated at 
the state University, where he took the degrees of B.L. in 1894 and 
Ph.D. in 1906. He has been professor of history in the University 
of Oregon since 1900. He is the author of The Origin of the System 
of Land Grants in Aid of Education (1902), the History of the 
Pacific Northwest (1905, 2d edition 1918), The Pacific Slope and 
Alaska (1905), The Acquisition of Oregon (1908), and The British 
Attitude Toward the Oregon Question (1911). During the war 
Dr. Schafer was in Washington as vice chairman of the National 
Board for Historical Service. Since March, 1919 he has served as 
chairman of the Committee on History and Education for Citizen- 
ship in the Schools, a body representative of the American Historical 
Association, the National Board for Historical Service, and the 
Committee on Social Studies of the National Education Association. 
He was also joint editor with F. A. Cleveland of a volume published 
in 1919 called Democracy in Reconstruction.—F. L. P. 


During the three months’ period ending April 10, 1920 there 
were one hundred and ten additions to the membership roll of the 
State Historical Society. The Waukesha High School became an 
institutional member of the Society. Sixteen enrolled as life members, 
as follows: Leo T. Crowley, Madison; Ona A. Crume, Prairie du 
Chien; Harriet P. Humphrey, Shawano; Mrs. V. S, Keppel, Holmen; 
John A. Kittell, Green Bay; Peter Lamal, Ashland; J. H. G. Lieven, 
Hartford; Martha E. McCoy, Chicago Heights, Illinois; Frank E. 
Noyes, Marinette; George E. O’Connor, Eagle River; Solon Louis 
Perrin, Superior; H. B. Rounds, Eau Claire; G. C. Sellery, Madison ; 
E. B. Trimpey, Baraboo; F. A. R. Van Meter, New Richmond; 
Robert Wild, Milwaukee. 

Ninety-two annual members were added, as follows: H. W. Adams, 
Beloit; David W. Agnew, Waukesha; A. H. Anderson, Noonan, 
North Dakota; H. J. Antholz, Shiocton; Edward L. Baker, Lake 
Forest, Illinois; John Bartenstein, Green Bay; V. L. Beggs, Friend- 
ship; Theo Beufy, Sheboygan; Alma Bridgman, Mondovi; Louis 
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W. Bridgman, Madison; J. D. Brownell, Ashland; A, D. Campbell, 
Waukesha; T. H. Cochrane, Portage; Claude J. Colburn, Hiles; 
W. P. Colburn, Rhinelander; Otto B. Dahle, Mt. Horeb; G. Holmes 
Daubner, Waukesha; C. W. Dodge, Mondovi; Dr. Frank I, Drake, 
Mendota; Ethel S. Dyson, Burlington; H. F. Eames, Egg Harbor; 
Belle Fleek, Brodhead; Charles J. Furset, Clinton; J. H. Gaines, 
North Crandon; Mrs. W. A. Gillmore, Durand; Moulton B. Goff, 
Sturgeon Bay; O. P. Graham, Racine; Ralph Gutheil, Waukesha; 
A. J. Hardy, Waukesha; Wm. H. Hardy, Jr., Waukesha; Grant D. 
Harrington, Elkhorn; Mrs. Paul A. Hemmy, Juneau; Robert Lin- 
coln Holt, Waukesha; Mrs. Rose Bowen Howard, Greenwood ; Merlin 
Hull, Madison; C. E. Hulten, Washburn; Charles H. Karch, Lake 
Mills; Mrs. Grace W. Kinnear, Florence; Howard W. Lee, Janesville ; 
Henry C. Leister, Sheboygan Falls; Henry Lockney, Waukesha; 
J. K. Lowry, Waukesha; Calvin E. McClelland, Rice Lake; L. W. 
McKibbin, Spring Green; Arthur A. McLeod, Madison; Mrs. Norma 
R. McNab, Black River Falls; Cathie C. McNamara, Washington, 
D. C.; S. S, MeNelly, Lancaster; J. H. Martin, Racine; Earl W. 
Messinger, Mishicot; Dr. Forest C. Middleton, Madison; Eben R. 
Minahan, Green Bay; Alfred D. Mueller, Cashton; Henry Mulberger, 
Watertown; A. P. Nelson, Washington, D. C.; D. Newberry, New 
London; Warren 8S. O’Brien, Waukesha; J. E, Ostrum, Norwalk; 
Ralph A. D. Owen, Mayville; William Herbert Page, Madison; 
Rev. A. E. Pflaum, Chilton; O. H. Plenzke, Menasha; O. A. Reetz, 
Bloomer; G. B. Rhoads, Waukesha; O. S. Rice, Madison; Richard 
Roll, Hustisford; C. A. Rubado, Plymouth; Mary Rutherford, 
Cambridge; Herbert Sanderson, Sturgeon Bay; Edward G. Saun- 
derson, Montello; Carl H. Sawyer, Waukesha; Maude Shelton, 
Kenosha; C. E. Shomo, Madison; C. W. Simonson, Stevens Point; 
C. J. Smith, Janesville; Ira E. Smith, Bradley ; P. E. Stark, Madison ; 
Miss Frank D. Stewart, Silverlake; J. C. Stubbs, Weyerhauser; 
John Swenehart, Bayfield; A. L. Tarrell, Platteville; E. B. Thayer, 
Wausau; Lyle G. Thomson, Turtle Lake; J. P. Tiffault, Marsh- 
field; William Urban, Sheboygan; Caroline W. Voswinkel, Tomah; 
Edmund D. Walsh, Waukesha; Carl E. Warn, Cameron; A. E. Way, 
Sarona; Alexa Weber, Theresa; Eugene M. Wescott, Shawano; 
E. R. Williams, Oshkosh; Louis Theodore Williams, Clinton; 
William H. Zuehlke, Appleton; Edith A. Zufelt, Sheboygan. 

Three annual members, J. W. Benn of Medford, R. J. Diekelmann 
of Minneapolis, and Mrs. H. P. Greeley of Madison, changed to the 
life membership class. 

Of the one hundred and ten new members thus added to the 
Society, eighteen, or almost one-sixth of the total number, were 
secured by Mr. J. H. A, Lacher of Waukesha. For the six months’ 
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period ending April 10, Mr. Lacher has turned in twenty-five new 
members in a total of one hundred and seventy-five additions to the 
roll during this period. His nearest competitor in this effort to 
build up the Society remains, as three months ago, Dr. William F. 
Whyte of Madison, with five memberships to his credit. 


At the time of going to press the Society had three considerable 
forthcoming publications in the hands of the state printer. The 
second volume of the series on the constitution of Wisconsin has 
reached a point where its completion by midsummer seems fairly 
probable. The third volume in this series is somewhat further ad- 
vanced and its delivery by the printer is confidently promised for the 
month of June. The Proceedings of the Society at the annual meeting 
in October, 1919 is in galley proof stage. 


For a year or more Secretary M. E. McCaffrey of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin has been laboring to complete 
a collection of portraits of all regents in the history of the Univer- 
sity. Pictures of all but four are now in hand. Those still lacking 
are Godfrey Aigner, publisher of the Milwaukee Banner, Wisconsin’s 
pioneer German paper; Alexander T. Gray, secretary of state of 
Wisconsin in the fifties; Hiram A. Wright, lawyer and superinten- 
dent of public instruction; and Thomas W. Sutherland, first secre- 
tary of the State Historical Society. Any information which may 
lead to the acquisition of pictures of any of these men will be grate- 


fully received by Mr. McCaffrey. 


A visitor at the Historical Museum in early April was the Rev- 
erend Joseph Meier, M. S. C., who for the past sixteen years has been 
stationed in Nakanai, New Pomerania, South Sea Islands, as a mis- 
sionary. ‘The Reverend Mr. Meier is an ethnologist of wide repute 
and has devoted much attention to studying the language and customs 
of the natives of these islands. He is the author of many scholarly 
contributions, published in Anthropos and other scientific journals. 
He has been at Sparta for some months and is soon to leave for 
Germany. 


Miss Eunice Anderson, state historian of Wyoming, spent a day 
at the Historical Library in February, intent on learning whatever 
might be of use in the upbuilding of the historical department of her 
own state, which is now in the period of its infancy. 


A notable visitor to the Historical Museum on March 23 and 24 
was Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, the distinguished ethnologist of Cambridge, 
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England. He manifested interest in the Society’s archeological col- 
lections and especially in the native copper implements. While in 
Madison he was taken to see the Indian effigy mounds on the State 
Hospital grounds and in other places about the city, which he con- 
sidered marvels of aboriginal earthen sculpture. 


An interesting and interested visitor at the Historical Library 
in February was Francis Rawle of Philadelphia. Mr. Rawle’s ances- 
tors located in Pennsylvania in 1686, and from that time until the 
present the family has been worthily representative of the best citi- 
zenship of the Keystone State. William Rawle, grandfather of our 
visitor, was one of the leading lawyers of America in his day, the 
author among other things of A View of the Constitution of the 
United States, published at Philadelphia in 1825. Mr. Rawle is 
himself a distinguished lawyer, editor of Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, 
former president and for many years treasurer of the American Bar 
Association, and an overseer of Harvard University. 


Mrs. G. W. Dexheimer of Fort Atkinson, chairman of the Old 
Trails Committee for the state D. A. R. visited the library in March, 
and presented to the Society the maps and reports prepared by sev- 
eral local committees on the subject of Indian trails and early roads 
in their respective counties. These contain interesting local history 
on the site of Indian villages, the reminiscences of pioneers, and the 
early routes of travel. The reports for Brown, Columbia, Eau Claire, 
Jefferson, Kenosha, La Crosse, Lafayette, Milwaukee, Rock, She- 
boygan, Walworth, Winnebago, and Wood counties were most com- 
plete. Mrs. Dexheimer is ambitious to secure such reports from every 
part of the state and to make an accurate and reliable map of the 
trails and travelways of the first days in Wisconsin. 


Dr. N. P. Jipson of Chicago, a life member of the Society, comes 
frequently to the Library to continue his researches concerning the 
Winnebago Indians, especially the family of chiefs known as Winne- 
shick. Dr. Jipson gives an account of the group recently organized 
in Chicago known as the Indian Fellowship Club, of which M. G. 
Chandler is the president and ruling spirit. The Club includes about 
twenty Indians of various tribes who are living in Chicago and from 
thirty-five to forty members of the white race, who are especially 
interested in the history and ceremonials of the native American race. 
The Club meets bimonthly for a camp fire, at which various rites of 
aboriginal America are performed. Recently the members of the 
Sioux tribe resident in Chicago performed a child-loving ceremony 
for the three year old daughter of the president, Mr. Chandler. Dr. 
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Jipson is interested in obtaining a vocabulary of the Winnebago, 
and in this effort he is being aided by a chief of that tribe from Black 
River Falls, who is spending the winter in Chicago. 


Two guests of the Historical Society in mid-February who stand 
in no need of Americanization were James Wamegesako and Simon 
Kahquados, chiefs of the Forest County band of Potawatomi. North- 
eastern Wisconsin was the habitat of the Potawatomi when the first 
white men came into the Great Lakes region two and one-half cen- 
turies ago, and the ancestors of Wamegesako and Kahquados were 
no doubt members of the reception committee which welcomed Jolliet, 
Marquette, and other of our earliest explorers to Wisconsin. The 
pathway of royalty has been thorny in recent years, however, alike 
in the New World and in the Old, and these men, descendants of a 
long line of chieftains, have not escaped the common lot of the class 
to which they belong. Wamegesako is unable to speak English 
although he understands it. Kahquados is a linguist, familiar with 
four Indian tongues in addition to English. Although he “never saw 
the inside of a schoolhouse,” like Abraham Lincoln, by native wit 
and self application he has made himself a surveyor. In the State 
Historical Museum are numerous interesting objects pertaining to 
the Wisconsin Potawatomi, which have been procured by Dr. 
Alphonse Gerend of Cato largely from these two men. They include 
a flag presented to their grandfathers by Andrew Jackson, a George 
III medal, and numerous items of native manufacture and significance. 
The two chiefs were en route to Washington to lay before the Great 
Father certain economic grievances to which their people are subject. 


Heman H. Smith, assistant church historian of the Reorganized 
Church of Latter Day Saints, visited Madison in March to consult 
the Society’s collections on Mormonism. Mr. Smith is a great- 
grandson of Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormon Church; also 
of Lyman Wight, one of Smith’s apostles, who headed a Mormon 
settlement in La Crosse County for a time. From there Wight went 
to the Texas frontier and made himself the leader of a faction of the 
Saints in the endeavor to plant the headquarters of the Church in 
the Lone Star State. The connection of the Reorganized Church 
with Wisconsin has always been intimate. The church was founded 
chiefly by Wisconsin men, and the initial steps in this connection 
took place in Iowa County. The most spectacular Mormon activities 
in Wisconsin were those connected with the Strangite colony of 
Voree in eastern Walworth County; but the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the work of the little group of founders of the Reorganized 
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Church far outweigh all the activities of the Strangite group. The 
latter is now but a memory (and even this to but few people), while 
the Reorganized Church is a vigorous organization with upwards of 
100,000 members, several thousand of whom live in Wisconsin. In 
contrast to the Utah branch of Mormonism and to the church in the 
lifetime of Prophet Smith, the Reorganized Saints have always lived 
on terms of harmony with their gentile neighbors. Asked the reason, 
in his opinion, for this contrast the present church historian stated 
that he supposed it to be due to their attitude with respect to land 
holding. The Reorganized Saints have carefully eschewed the earlier 
doctrine that God had given them certain lands, from which non- 
believers might properly be expelled by violence. We venture to add 
as contributory causes of the peaceful career of the Reorganized 
Saints their abstention from politics and from plural marriage. We 
think the career of Strang at Voree and (later) at Beaver Island 
illustrates this statement. At Voree he refrained from building up 
a political organization and condemned polygamy and spiritual 
wifery as abominations in the sight of the Lord. He likewise lived 
on terms of peace and harmony with the surrounding gentile com- 
munity. At Beaver Island he involved himself deeply in local and 
state politics (he even aspired at one time to determine a presidential 
election) and almost from the first he both preached and practiced 
polygamy. Coincident with these developments was a state of war- 
fare with the surrounding gentiles which continued practically with- 
out intermission until the “king” was assassinated and his colony 
razed and destroyed by a turbulent gentile mob. Gentile readers (we 
presume this magazine has no other) may be interested to know that 
the Reorganized Church has twice in civil contests won court decisions 
upholding its claim to be the true successor of the original Mormon 
Church (notably in the Independence Temple lot case, decided by 
Judge Philips of the United States Circuit Court), thus by clear 
implication branding the Utah church as an apostate body. 


Plans are announced for the celebration during the summer of 
1920 of the fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of the city of 
Manitowoc. The celebration is expected to take the form of a home- 
coming, to be held probably in early July. 


An initial meeting looking to the formation of a Wisconsin 
Society of Friends of Our Native Landscape was held at Madison, 
February 21, 1920. Mr. Jens Jenson of Chicago, famous landscape 
gardener, addressed the meeting on the subject of the activities of 
the similar Illinois society, which was organized in 1918. The object 
of the society is to promote the preservation in various parts of 
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the state, for the enjoyment and instruction of the public, of examples 
of the different types of native landscape that existed before the 
advent of the white man and which are fast vanishing before the 
encroachment of industry. The Illinois society has been instrumental 
in having set aside, by state or municipal action, typical examples of 
the prairies, streams, bluffs, flood plains, woodlands, and dunes. 
It is to be hoped that the new Wisconsin society may before many 
years point to a similar record of achievement. 


A Sunday opening of the State Historical Museum the afternoon 
of March 28 attracted over five hundred visitors to view the collec- 
tions and special displays on exhibition. The latter included among 
other things an exhibit of oils brought to Madison by the Art Asso- 
ciation and a competitive exhibit of United States and foreign 
postage stamps in which about fifty boy and girl collectors from eight 
to twelve years of age took part. The exhibits were judged by a 
committee of local philatelists, and prizes of packets of stamps were 
awarded by Mr. Brown. This was the second philatelic exhibition 
for children held in recent months. Both were largely attended and 
productive of much interest to all concerned. Not only do the chil- 
dren come but they bring their parents to visit the Museum, inducing 
thereby a greater interest in and use of its extensive collections. 


At its annual meeting, held in Milwaukee March 15, the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society elected Lee R. Whitney of that city as its 
president for the ensuing year, and Mr, Charles E. Brown of Madison, 
who has long been secretary of the Society was reélected to that 
position. Mr. Whitney is a student of Wisconsin Indian archeology 
and ethnology of more than local repute. He was one of the founders 
of the Society and has been its treasurer for the past eighteen years. 
The forthcoming number of the Society’s quarterly magazine will 
be devoted to articles designed to promote the movement for saving 
ancient Aztalan. Several archeological surveys are being planned 
for the summer and autumn of 1920. 


As we go to press plans are being perfected by the Fort Atkinson 
chapter D. A. R. for the public dedication in June of a bronze tablet 
on the famous Indian intaglio effigy, located on the outskirts of 
the city. This peculiar Indian earthwork is the only remaining 
example of the intaglio type in the United States, of which eleven 
in all have been known formerly to exist. It was discovered by 
Increase A. Lapham in 1850. Some years ago, in response to 
the urgings of the Wisconsin Archeological Society the land was 
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purchased by the local chapter, and thus the permanent preservation 
of this unique earthwork was insured. Members of the State His- 
torical and State Archeological societies are invited to attend the 
dedication. It is hoped that the gathering may be comparable in 
interest and pleasure with the meeting held at Aztalan last September. 


The annual picnic supper and meeting of the Sauk County His- 
torical Society was held at the home of Mrs, Frank Avery early in 
March. A number of historical discussions were listened to, and a 
number of new members voted into the Society. 


The Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society 
was organized at Oshkosh in December, 1919 and has affiliated with 
the State Historical Society. The new society has begun its career 
in a spirit of great enthusiasm which augurs well for a career of 
future usefulness. Mr. Arthur C. Kannenberg is secretary and 
treasurer of the society, and Mr. Clarence T. Ollen president. 
Monthly meetings are held. Plans are under way for commemorating 
with a suitable tablet the 250th anniversary of the first mass, said 
on the shores of Lake Winnebago by Father Allouez, the early 
Jesuit missionary. 


The Reverend John Peterson writes as follows from Clinton, 
Wisconsin: “On September 21, 1919 the Jefferson Prairie Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the beginning of church work in this settlement. It was here that 
the first Norwegian settler in Wisconsin, Ole K. Nattestad, settled 
in July, 1838. A son, Mr, H. O. Natesta, is an active member of the 
church and has been for twenty-five years its treasurer. A grandson 
of the original settler, the Reverend C. O. Solberg, preached the 
festival sermon on the occasion of the anniversary services. The first 
Norwegian Lutheran church service was held here, February 4, 1844 
at the house of Thore Helgesen. A daughter of his, baptized at that 
time, attended the anniversary services seventy-five years later.” 


A drive was begun in February, 1920 for $25,000 to be used in 
erecting at Madison a statue to Hans Heg, colonel of Wisconsin’s 
Civil War Norwegian regiment. Colonel Heg, who is regarded as 
the most noted Norwegian-American soldier in the war, was mortally 
wounded while leading a brigade at the battle of Chickamauga, in 
September, 1863. A biographical sketch of his career is promised 
for an early issue of this magazine. 
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John Cohanski of Ironwood, Michigan, and Adam Blazikowski 
of Milwaukee were the captors of the first German soldier taken by 
the American army in the World War. One guess will be allowed 
the reader as to the racial origin of these sons of America who thus 
distinguished themselves in the great conflict. The long roll of deeds 
such as this to the credit of our soldiers of alien descent may well 
induce any American to think twice before casting any reflection 
upon the name another chances to bear. Roosevelt’s definition of 
an American as any person who wishes to be one cannot easily be 
improved. 


During the spring of 1920 the Madison Wisconsin State Journal 
published a series of historical articles on the several towns of Dane 
County. The articles were compiled by Henry E. Schuldt. 


The Mauston Chronicle began the publication in February of 
the war diary of Gaylord Bradley whose life was ended by the same 
German shell which killed Henry Chamberlain of Mauston and Cap- 
tain Arnold of Sparta. The diary was begun at Camp McArthur, 
January 1, 1918 and continues until the death of the writer. 


The Platteville Witness published during the winter and spring 
an interesting series of articles on early Platteville, contributed by 


Hon. J. W. Murphy. 


The suburb of Nakoma, located at the western end of the city of 
Madison, has begun publication of a community magazine known as 
the Nakoma Tomahawk. Nakoma occupies in part an ancient Indian 
village site.- Its single store is known as the trading post, and all 
the streets, the prominent hills, and the public park bear Indian 
names, some of which were suggested by the State Historical Society. 


The Janesville Gazette is celebrating its seventy-fifth year of life 
by publishing an extensive series of articles on the history of the 
vicinity and of southern Wisconsin in general. As one feature of 
the series, publication was begun in March of Black Hawk’s auto- 
biography. A history of the Black Hawk War, written by Orrin 
Guernsey of Janesville in 1855, will also be reprinted. 


The story of Ansel N. Kellogg’s Civil War-time device of a 
“patent” inside for country newspapers is told by O. D. Brandenburg 
in the Madison Democrat of March 21, 1920. Mr. Kellogg was the 
proprietor of the Baraboo Republic in 1861. Moved thereto by the 
scarcity of labor occasioned by the war, he devised the “patent” 
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which made him a millionaire and has for over half a century exerted 
a powerful influence upon the character of the rural press of America. 


“Little Journeys in and about Baraboo,” is the title of an inter- 
esting series of articles in the Baraboo News from the pen of Editor 
Cole. Mr. Cole abundantly demonstrates that even in a small mid- 
Western town there are charming historic and human associations 
in plenty for one who has the disposition to look for them. 


Racine County in the World War, a 600 page volume compiled 
by Captain W. L. Haight, came from the press in March, 1920. 
This book was financed by the taking of advance orders, largely from 
ex-service men, and no donations or advertising were solicited or 
accepted; nor did any foreign commercial organization reap a hand- 
some profit from the enterprise. The example set by Racine County 
in this respect might well be made the subject of general imitation 
over the state. We write this note without having seen a copy of 
the book; hence the absence of comment upon it. 


We copy with pleasure from the Baraboo News the following item 
concerning a former president and present curator of this Society. 
Only those who, like Mr. Wight, have devoted years of patient toil 
to the upbuilding of a collection of books are likely fully to appre- 
ciate the worth of his gift to the University of Louvain. Most of 
our readers are doubtless familiar with the story connecting the lost 
heir of the House of Bourbon with Wisconsin’s pioneer Indian mis- 
sionary, Eleazer Williams. Any who are not would do well to look 
up Mr. Wight’s masterly discussion of the subject. 

“Attorney William W. Wight of Milwaukee has sent the cream 
of his library to Louvain in order to do what he can to assist in 
replacing the storehouse of learning destroyed by the ruthless Ger- 
mans in 1914. For years and years Mr. Wight made a specialty 
of collecting books bearing on the life of Louis XVII, the Dauphin 
of France. He was the son of Louis XVI, king of France, and of 
Marie Antoinette of Austria, his queen. The child was born at Ver- 
sailles, March 27, 1785, and in 1789 by the death of his elder brother 
became the Dauphin of France. He was a prisoner with his parents 
in the Temple tower and history says he died there in 1795. In later 
years rumors became current the Dauphin was not dead but had been 
spirited away. ‘Twenty-three impostors appeared in various parts 
of the world, one of whom was Eleazer Williams of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. The literature on the subject was so voluminous that Mr. 
Wight collected nearly 500 titles, not all books, but many of them 
interesting volumes. The library made a rich storehouse of history 
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and required many years to bring together, a majority of the works 
being in the French language. 

Not long ago no less than twenty-nine nations were represented 
at a meeting at Paris, looking toward the restoration of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. The international committee named national com- 
mittees, and for its share the United States proposed to undertake 
the erection and equipment of a new library building at an estimated 
cost of half a million dollars. This building and equipment will be 
presented free to the University of Louvain as a contribution toward 
the reéstablishment of this illustrious university and as a permanent 
memorial of the heroic services of the people in defense of human 
liberty. 

While in Madison a few days ago Mr. Wight told the writer 
what he had done and explained that in each volume was an engraved 
inscription stating the books and articles were a gift from himself 
and family. The library was the result of years of effort, the finding 
of a rare volume, no doubt, at times making Mr. Wight happier than 
a king. Now, willingly and gladly, he sends his treasures across 
the sea to become part of a new storehouse which should never be 
sacrificed to the god of war, it matters not whether ruthless conquest 
or necessary defense send forth the conflicting armies.” 








In the history of Wisconsin during the century and a half prior 
to the beginnings of American occupation the allied tribes of the Sauk 
and the Fox Indians played a large réle. Living near Tama, Iowa, 
in the heart of the magnificent farm lands of our greatest agricul- 
tural state are still to be found a few hundred descendants of these 
ancient warlike Wisconsin tribes. From the January Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics we take this account of the death, last autumn, 
of their chief, Push-e-ton-e-qua. 

“Push-e-ton-e-qua, the last Indian chief in the United States 
recognized as such by the government, died at his home on the reser- 
vation near Toledo, on November 6, 1919. He was buried on a hill 
overlooking the Iowa River, with funeral rites due a chief. The 
funeral oration was delivered in the Indian language by John Jones, 
one of the younger men of the tribe. 

“Push-e-ton-e-qua was born near Marengo—probably in 1842, 
the very year the Sac and Fox Indians ceded their Iowa lands to 
the whites. In 1847 he went to Kansas with the other members 
of the tribe, but returned to Iowa about 1858 with some of the 
homesick Indians who had determined to live in their beloved Iowa. 
In 1882 he became the chief of the Meskwakis and has continued in 
that position until his death, although his right to the office has been 
contested by other claimants. Push-e-ton-e-qua was acquainted with 
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many of the influential men of the locality and at Washington. Pro- 
gressive in some things, he was yet steadfastly attached to the Indian 
customs, and his death removes one of the picturesque figures in 
the history of Iowa.” 


Not in many years, if indeed ever before, has there been such 
evidence of a widespread interest in Wisconsin in the preservation 
of our important historic monuments and scenic spots. The acqui- 
sition of Perrot State Park and of Martin Pattison Park, the move- 
ment for the preservation of the earthworks of ancient Aztalan, the 
formation of the Society of Friends of Our Native Landscape—these 
are some of the more conspicuous current manifestations of interest 
in these subjects. Our readers should be interested, therefore, in 
the following letter from William C. Mills, curator of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society, upon what Ohio has been doing 
in recent years in the similar field of activity. Friends of the move- 
ment in this state for the preservation of our historic sites should 
gain encouragement from this record of achievement by our elder 
neighbor: 

“In Ohio we have been taking care of various archeological land- 
marks for some years and we find that their preservation has been 
quite a success. The largest one is Fort Ancient. This is a park 
of something like 300 acres and we are keeping it in fairly fine condi- 
tion. The state appropriates about $360 per year for help and 
about the same amount for improvements each year, so that we are 
able to keep the park in fair condition. The next largest is Serpent 
Mound Park; this is in excellent condition. The state appropriated 
sufficient money to complete our shelter house and museum. At this 
park we have put a museum in place, and the people take great 
interest in coming to the park to view the collections as well as to 
see the wonderful serpent. Logan Elm Park is another one of our 
interesting places. It is noted because of Logan delivering his won- 
derful speech at this place. It is my idea to make our parks self- 
sustaining, and I am satisfied that this can be done with a little effort ; 
at least I am going to try to bring this about. We are trying at the 
present time to secure the second Serpent Mound, located in Warren 
County, and also the large mound at Miamisburg. We hope to have 
the Miamisburg Mound within the next few months. Several other 
sites are contemplated. The great earthworks at Newark are in the 
hands of the city and we do not feel inclined to interfere with their 
care, especially when we can supervise it without expense. 

“T have in mind that all of these earthworks can be cared for 
without expense to the state if the park is made sufficiently large to 
enable the caretaker to pay for the privilege of living there and the 
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rent will pay for the care of the property. Up to the present time 
we have not attempted this but I believe that a change will now come. 
I may say that no other member of the committee agrees with me 
as to the possibility of making it self-sustaining but I know that 
it can be done. 

“We have a number of historical places, also, in the state, such 
as Big Bottom Park where the great massacre took place, Campus 
Martius (Marietta), old Fort Laurens (Tuscarawas County), the 
estate of the late President Hayes, the battle ground of Fallen Tim- 
bers, and we also have several other places in view which we hope to 
secure.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING WISCONSIN’S EFFIGY MOUNDS 


Wisconsin was a favorite haunt of the builders of effigy mounds, 
the southern portion of the state containing numerous examples of 
these curious products of the brain and hand of primitive man. For 
many years students of our native archeology have wished for pho- 
tographic reproductions of these remarkable earthworks, but until 
recently no attempt to photograph them has met with much success. 
The mounds are commonly of large dimensions, their elevation is 
slight, and the presence of trees frequently adds to the photogra- 
pher’s difficulties. A Wisconsin boy, George R. Fox, has at length 
brilliantly solved the problem of photographing these mounds. 

Mr. Fox was originally an employee of the postoffice at Appleton. 
There he became interested in Indian archeology and began his studies 
with an investigation of the Indian remains of that vicinity. He soon 
gave indication of the possession of marked abilities in the field of 
his new studies. He joined the Wisconsin Archeological Society and 
working under the direction of Mr. Brown, chiefly in vacation time, 
conducted archeological surveys in a number of Wisconsin counties. 
The results of these investigations are recorded in the issues of the 
Wisconsin Archeologist from 1911 onward. Several years ago 
Mr. Fox resigned his position in the postoffice and after a brief 
course of instruction entered the field of museum work, being chosen 
curator of the museum of the Nebraska Historical Society. His 
work here attracted the attention of Edward K. Warren of Three 
Oaks, Michigan, founder of the Chamberlain Memorial Museum at 
that place. Mr. Fox was chosen curator of this museum and later 
was made director of the Warren Foundation, which includes, in 
addition to the museum, extensive preserves of forest and lake shore 
dune lands. 

While living in Wisconsin Mr. Fox experimented with photo- 
graphing some of the effigy mounds of the state, taking pictures of 
several on the northeast shore of Lake Winnebago. Last spring he 
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returned to Wisconsin to resume this work, taking photographs of 
typical effigy mounds near Beloit, Lake Koshkonong, Fort Atkinson, 
Lake Waubesa, Madison, Baraboo, and other points. The one we 
reproduce, of the Frog effigy in Fuller Woods, Madison, affords a 
good idea of the measure of success achieved by Mr. Fox. His 
photographs are the first really successful pictures which have ever 
been made of these aboriginal monuments. They were taken from 
the tops and limbs of trees, the mounds being first outlined with 
powdered lime applied with a large brush. The camera and lens 
used are especially adapted for this work. The Wisconsin Archeo- 
logical Society hopes finally to publish many of the photographs 
taken by Mr. Fox. 


THE GEORGE B. BURROWS BEQUEST 


Members and friends of the Historical Society have heard from 
time to time of the bequest made to it some years ago by Senator 
George B. Burrows. Mr. Burrows was long a curator of the Society 
and manifested a deep interest in its welfare. At his death he left 
one son, George T’. Burrows, who later married and in October, 1916 
died, leaving a widow but no children. 

Senator Burrows made various bequests to relatives and an im- 
portant one to the city of Madison. The will then provided that 
the son should receive an annuity and in the event of marriage he 
and his wife should receive a $2,000 annuity. If he should die leaving 
a widow she should continue to receive $2,000 a year until death or 
remarriage. In the event of the birth of children who should survive 
their father the entire residue of the estate was to go to them. If no 
surviving children were left, the residue of the estate was to go to 
the Historical Society. Trustees were appointed to carry out the 
objects of the will. 

After the death of George T. Burrows without issue in 1916 the 
Society was advised by Mr. W. A, P. Morris, its veteran legal adviser, 
that the estate vested in it, and Messrs. Jones and Schubring were 
employed to have the question determined by the court. The sur- 
viving trustee made no contention that the trust should be continued 
for his own benefit but the question before the court was whether 
the trustee should continue to act until the death or remarriage of 
the widow. The Society claimed that the estate vested im possession 
upon the occurrence of the event which had happened. The trustee 
claimed that it only vested im interest and that the will required him 
to execute the trust until the death or remarriage of the widow. The 
Society held that it ought not to be deprived of the use of the property 
for an indefinite time, and that the estate ought not to be subjected 
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to the expense of administration by a trustee when nothing remained 
to do but take care of it and pay the annuity of $2,000. 

The ease was tried first in the autumn of 1919 before Judge 
Wickham in the Dane County Circuit Court, who held that it was 
not the intent of the testator that the trust should terminate before 
the death or remarriage of the widow. The Society thereupon ap- 
pealed the case to the state Supreme Court, which early in April 
gave its decision reversing the judgment of the lower court and 
holding that the estate vested in the Society im possession upon the 
death of George T. Burrows without issue. 

The practical consequences to the Society of this decision are 
of great importance. The value of the estate at the time of the trial 
was found by the court to be $381,000. It consists of lands in 
northern Wisconsin valued by the trustee at $160,000, and of per- 
sonal property amounting to $221,000, all of which will shortly 
come under the control of the Society, subject, of course, to the 
continuance of the $2,000 annuity to Mrs. Burrows. The cost to 
the Society of administering the estate will be much less than the 
cost of administration by the trustee. It will thus be saved a very 
material annual expense for an indefinite term of years. Of greater 
importance, perhaps, is the fact that the income of the estate now 
becomes available for the historical uses for which the testator gave 
it, instead of being indefinitely tied up awaiting the termination 
of the trusteeship. In its seventy years of life hitherto the Society 
has accumulated private funds to the amount of about $125,000. 
The receipt of the Burrows estate quadruples this amount at a single 
stroke, bringing the total to approximately half a million dollars. 


THE FRANK A. HASKELL PAPERS 


Among the papers recently received at the Library is a collection 
of material made by the Wisconsin History Commission. In addition 
to an extensive correspondence by Charles E. Estabrook concerning 
the Forty-third Wisconsin Regiment, with reports, memoranda, and 
historical sketches of the Sixth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, and 
Twenty-eighth regiments, it contains the letters of Frank Aretas 
Haskell, author of the brilliant story of the battle of Gettysburg. 

These letters form an important addition to the Society’s collec- 
tion of manuscript material on the Civil War, especially to that 
relating to the work of the Iron Brigade. 

Frank Aretas Haskell was commissioned first lieutenant of Com- 
pany I of the Sixth Wisconsin Infantry June 20, 1861, and served 
as adjutant of his regiment until April 14, 1862, when he was made 
aide-de-camp to Gen. John Gibbon, commander of the Iron Brigade. 
He served in this capacity until February, 1864, when he was pro- 
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moted to the coloneley of the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin, which he 
commanded until his death at Cold Harbor June 8, 1864. He was 
with the Iron Brigade in all the campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac, at the battles of Gainesville, Bull Run, South Mountain, 
Antietam, Sharpsburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. 

His letters, written from the field to his brother at Portage, 
cover the period of his entire participation in the war. They are 
filled with the spirit of genuine courage and unselfish devotion to 
the cause for which the Union was fighting, and breathe a contempt 
for all that savors of cowardice or place seeking. In a series of 
rapid sketches, written often just after the heat of action, he describes 
the several campaigns, the successes and reverses of the Union troops, 
particularly describing the part taken by Wisconsin soldiers, as for 
instance when his regiment marched into the heat of action “without 
dodging or ducking and learned later that respectful obeisance to 
a cannon-ball is no indication of cowardice.” 

Lieutenant Haskell attributed the first defeat of Bull Run to 
McDowell’s incapacity, the second to McDowell’s and Pope’s to- 
gether. “They both,” he wrote, “enjoyed the cordial hatred of all 
their men and deserved it.” McClellan, “the only man fit for the 
place,” succeeded Pope, and according to the writer’s opinion, “a 
general now leads the army.” 

In a letter written September 22, 1862 Lieutenant Haskell re- 
views the year just passed, in a tent on the banks of the Potomac; 
he notes the soldier’s suffering, his cheerfulness and hope. Graphi- 
cally he pictures the army spread over a hundred hills showing by 
night the gleam of its camp fires. He also tells of the deep disap- 
pointment of his division at being left behind by General McClellan, 
the “idol of the army,” when he set out for the Peninsular Campaign. 
Concerning the action at Sharpsburg he wrote that Gainesville, 
Bull Run, and South Mountain were but skirmishes compared with 
it—“a great enormous battle, great tumbling together of all heaven 
and earth.” Awed by what he had just passed through, he describes 
the closing scenes of this battl——the thinned ranks, the faces of 
the men, in which you saw only the shadows of the “light of battle,” 
the furrows ploughed on cheeks, smooth the day before, and narrates 
the uprising in his heart of the deep affection that drew him to them. 

His description of the effects of war upon one of the loveliest 
valleys human eyes ever saw, with farms and homes, hill and dale, 
now desolate, remind us of recent conditions in Belgium and France. 
“Those who are responsible,” he wrote, “must pay the penalty, must 
be taught how sacred a thing is the Constitution, how terrible the 
wrath of the offended Republic.” 
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As the spring of 1863 came on, Haskell, in common with all the 
Northern army, looked forward to a great battle to be crowned with 
decisive victory. He had not long to wait. The second battle of 
Fredericksburg came in May, and Gettysburg in July. In the first 
instance, notwithstanding General Gibbon’s success in taking the 
town, Fredericksburg was lost to the enemy by the sudden arrival 
of Longstreet. Bitterly Lieutenant Haskell complained of this mis- 
fortune. General Hooker received his scathing criticism. “Why did 
he recross the Rappahannock?” was the query running through the 
army. Hooker’s insincere congratulations to the army upon its 
success in the late operations caused him to wonder whether war is 
not after all a farce and all the sacrifice of brave men merely a 
delusion to feed the vanity of the generals, and to prove who had 
committed the most blunders. 

But the battle of Gettysburg gave Haskell and other true soldiers 
their great opportunity; in that victory the mistakes and disap- 
pointments of the past were largely forgotten. Soon after its close 
he wrote, “I am full of it, was in it, saw it, and felt the sacred rage 
of battle as never before.” At Gettysburg Haskell was compelled 
to take the place of General Gibbon, after he was wounded. In this 
command he showed all the qualities of a good general and his action 
won merited praise. This opportunity was the climax of Colonel 
Haskell’s career. “Rather one great hour of Gettysburg,” he wrote, 
“than the long period of inactivity that followed.” 

When, November 19, 1863, the field of Gettysburg was conse- 
crated, Haskell and Gibbon represented the Army of the Potomac. 
In the letter that follows, the former describes minutely the flag of 
the Iron Brigade and deplores the fact that the bones of those who 
fell on the field might not lie where they fell—in consecrated ground ; 
but he makes no mention of the speeches of Everett and Lincoln that 
have made the day historic. This is eloquent of the fact that to men 
who participated in that battle no words could convey its meaning. 
As he had written before: “Pen and canvas are poor for that 
great epic.” : 

In January, 1864 Haskell’s brother wrote that if he desired 
promotion he must come home at once. He replied that whatever 
reputation he had gained had come not from being away from the 
field of duty, but by being always in his place; that to seek office 
for himself, to importune, to urge his claims was a thing so uncon- 
genial to his sense of propriety and so repugnant to all his instincts 
that nothing would ever induce him to stoop to it. Because of such 
a spirit rather than in despite of it, he was the following month 
chosen colonel of the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin Regiment and was 
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on the eve of an appointment as brigadier-general when he was 
killed in battle. 

The literary quality of many of these letters is exceedingly fine. 
Charming descriptions of the quiet of a summer night, with the army 
asleep on the eve of a great battle, are followed by others full of 
the intensity and tumult of battle itself. His keen human sympathy, 
his grief at the loss of a favorite horse shot under him, his indigna- 
tion at unjust criticism or commendation, his scorn for self-seeking, 
his loyalty and admiration for his commander in chief, and his affec- 
tion for his beloved General Gibbon,—all these enable the reader to 
share the writer’s experiences and affect him with the vivid emotions 
of a great story. 


Karte E. Levi 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Louise P. Kellogg (“The Story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848”) is 
senior research associate on the staff of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. 


Rasmus B. Anderson (“Another View of the Kensington Rune 
Stone”) of Madison is the veteran editor of Amerika and a widely- 
known scholar in the field of Scandinavian literature and history. 


David F. Sayre (“Early Life in Southern Wisconsin”) came to 
Rock County in 1849, where he continued to reside for seventy years 
until his death at an advanced age a few months ago. The present 
article has been adapted by the editor from two addresses delivered 
by Mr. Sayre before the Janesville Woman’s Club in October, 1905 
and October, 1908. 


W. A. Titus (“Historic Spots in Wisconsin: III Taycheedah, 
A Memory of the Past”) presents in this issue the third in his series 
of articles under the general title noted. Mr. Titus is a resident 
of Fond du Lac who makes a hobby of archeology and local history. 


Franklin F. Lewis (“The Career of Edward F. Lewis”) is a native 
of Wisconsin who has been for over thirty years a resident of 
Janesville. Another article by Mr. Lewis is promised for a future 
issue of the magazine. 


SOME WISCONSIN PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission in leaflet number eight 
of its traveling library department announces as its basic purpose 
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that no person in all the state, whether old or young, in cities or towns, 
or in the most remote rural community, shall be without books for 
education, inspiration, and recreation. The need for these is supplied 
by public libraries in the larger centers, by books by parcel post for 
individuals in remote regions, and by traveling libraries for small 
communities. A traveling library consists of fifty books—fifteen for 
children, fifteen nonfiction, twenty adult fiction; it may be obtained 
by any responsible person in a community who will agree to certain 
conditions. There are also libraries for special groups, for Boy 
Scouts, students of home economics, foreign language users, and 
people interested in agriculture, etc. Wisconsin’s traveling library 
system has been the prototype for those in other states; its usefulness 
in our own state continues unimpaired. 


The State Department of Public Instruction fosters reading 
circles through the State Teachers’ Association, whose annual for 
1919-20 shows that the young people’s reading circle has an increased 
membership, numbering in all 61,645, of which 51,187 are county 
members. Upon finishing the reading arranged by the circles, diplo- 
mas are issued by county and city superintendents. Circles for 
teachers, with lists of professional books, have been organized with a 
membership of 3,528. Last year a school patrons’ circle was begun 
with books on social and educational welfare as the prescribed read- 
ing. By these means the Department of Public Instruction is 
coéperating with the Library Commission in fostering the desire for 
more and better books. 


A new hope for education is expressed in strong and vital language 
by the pamphlet issued by the University Extension Division entitled 
Your Home Town: An Idea and a Plan. The danger of ignorance 
has been revealed during the years of the war as never before. The 
casualty lists of preventible disease, incompetence through disabili- 
ties, the promotion of poverty and crime by ignorance have startled 
the world. The amount of illiteracy within our own borders was 
revealed by the draft and shows as a menace when over five million 
Americans cannot read or write English. Wisconsin bears the 
responsibility for about sixty thousand of these illiterates. From a 
population of two and a half millions only 21, 214 graduated in 1916 
from all the schools. University extension is organized to aid com- 
munities to raise their standards of education. Let the protective 
impulse of the mothers devote as much time and effort to the little 
boys and girls at home as was freely poured forth for the grown-up 
boys in service during the war; let the fathers give as freely to 
educate and prepare for the battle of life as they did for arming 
and maintaining our soldier boys, and more American lives will be 
saved in a year than the entire war cost. Now that the barrage of 
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war is lifted, let us break down the barricades of ignorance and 
unconcern. Each community should organize for this service; 
councils should be appointed, The University will send its repre- 
sentatives to visit and to advise. The newly awakened consciousness 
of the nation and of each community must be taken advantage of for a 
forward movement in universal education. 


A pamphlet issued in January by the State Board of Education 
is entitled Education as War’s Reward: A Wisconsin Contribution. 
The first portion offers congratulations to the Supreme Court upon 
its clear and prompt decision in the educational bonus case. Judge 
Vinje in announcing a favorable decision writes of the act: “Its pur- 
pose was to show by material means * * * the deep gratitude of the 
state to those who so signally and heroically performed the task that 
called them into action * * * to demonstrate that such defense is 
appreciated—that republics are not ungrateful.” He continues as 
follows: “A free government’s best guaranty of continuity and 
security lies in the enlightenment of its people.” Thus the stimula- 
tion of both patriotism and enlightenment “becomes not only a public 
purpose but a public necessity.” The educational bonus act was an 
unexpected by-product of the war; it grew out of the desires of the 
service men themselves. Questionnaires answered by twenty thousand 
Wisconsin men showed that over ten thousand wanted an educational 
opportunity. Since the act went into effect, on January 26, 1920, 
4,282 were receiving instruction in various institutions both within 
and without the state. The private colleges have seen the opportunity 
and have offered their coéperation. Larger numbers will take advan- 
tage of the chance when more time allows adjustment to the oppor- 
tunity. Bonus students may enter schools at any time prior to 
July 1, 1924. One of the first to take advantage of the act was a 
private of Russian birth who at thirty-one years of age entered the 
high school of the State University to prepare for a college course. 
A sergeant wounded at Chateau-Thierry entered Beloit College in 
the fall. At the University there were in January 1,829 bonus 
students. 


In coéperation with the extension agency the state board of 
vocational education issues a monograph on Citizenship. This is a 
tentative outline intended for experimentation to correct the desultory 
manner in which civics is taught in our schools. A concrete course 
for three years is worked out, which uses history as a background and 
gives a broad outlook by a wide survey of the progress of civilization. 
The first year should be devoted to the contributions to civilization 
of the prehistoric and classic people, those of the Middle Ages, and 
those involved in the development of nationality, in the industrial and 
political revolutions. The immigrants from Greece, Italy, and other 
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European countries should be encouraged to present the contribu- 
tions made by their countries to the progress of civilization and to 
discuss present-day aspirations and needs of their home countries. 
They will thus be the better prepared to appreciate the growth of their 
adopted country. The second year should be given to a review of 
United States history, of the industrial and political development 
of recent years. The third year should be devoted to the practical 
problems involved in governmental regulation, the forms of govern- 
ment, administrative machinery, and the reconstruction problems we 
now are facing. 


For the information of the public, the State Board of Control 
has issued the facts and decisions on State Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, usually known as the mother’s pension law. The administration 
of this aid is vested in the judges of the counties, or, where they exist, 
in the juvenile courts. In several instances a board of child-welfare 
has been appointed to aid the judge in his administration. The state 
distributes $30,000 pro rata to the local units; this reimbursed the 
counties last year seven and a half per cent of their expenditure, 
which in 1919 was $406,302.09. The aid was extended to 2,386 
families of 7,288 children. In sixty-nine per cent of the cases the 
mother was a widow; in eight per cent the father was permanently 
disabled. The purpose of the law is to take children out of the 
pauper class and to obtain for them a normal home life and a mother’s 
care. The decisions of the attorney-general have interpreted the law 
on a broad and humanitarian basis, so that its beneficence may work 
in the largest number of desirable cases. 


Wisconsin has come back as a wheat growing state. Before and 
during the Civil War wheat was king in Wisconsin. Its production 
began to decline about 1870, and not until the food demands of the 
late war grew insistent did Wisconsin farmers consider wheat as other 
than a side issue. In view of the new demands E. J. Delwiche and 
B. D. Leith of the Agricultural Experiment Station issue Bulletin 
305, full of practical and valuable suggestions to wheat growers. This 
crop, the authors assert, is not hard on the soils if grown with proper 
rotation. It thrives better on heavy than on light soils, is best 
adapted to the two southern tiers of Wisconsin counties, to the 
region around Lake Winnebago, along Fox River and the Lake 
Michigan shore, to parts of Barron, Polk, and St. Croix counties, and 
the red clays of Douglas, Bayfield, Ashland, and Iron counties. 
Winter wheat is to be preferred for Wisconsin, the danger of winter 
killing to be obviated by pedigreed seeds of resisting quality. Prac- 
tical hints on preparing the soil, on the diseases of wheat with their 
remedies, and on types of rotation are included in this pamphlet. 
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The seventh annual report of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Unemployment and the Public Employment Bureau of Milwaukee, 
issued by the Industrial Commission, brings its data to the end of 
June, 1919 and shows how the demobilization of industry proceeded 
after the armistice and how soldiers and sailors were reabsorbed into 
the industrial life. The state officials acted in concert with the 
federal employment service ; the federal government paid the salaries, 
while the local government furnished office expenses. The bureau 
comprised women’s, railroad, juvenile, soldiers’ and sailors’, skilled 
help, and handicap divisions. Unemployment did not at any time 
become serious, nor were women thrown out in large numbers upon the 
labor market. The demand for farm labor was greater than the 
supply. The following are the statistics: Applications for work, 
86,855 ; applications for workers, 99,392; referred to places, 84,628 ; 
placed, 58,878. 


The State Division of Markets, whose director is Edward Nord- 
man, issued January 15, 1920 Bulletin No. 2, to explain the purpose 
of the law creating this division and to familiarize the people with 
its working plans. The division was organized in 1919 with the fol- 
lowing broad powers: First, to promote economical and efficient dis- 
tribution of farm products including public markets. Second, to 
locate farm products and furnish information on the location of 
markets. Third, to coéperate with producers, distributors, and con- 
sumers in devising economical and efficient systems of marketing, 
grading, standardizing, and storing farm products. Fourth, to aid 
in determining proper shipping routes. Fifth, to aid in reducing 
expenses and waste in marketing farm products. The law also pro- 
vides that the methods of the director shall be fair, just, and reason- 
able; he is given power to imvestigate unreasonable practices and to 
fix reasonable rules for the protection of both the producers and the 
consumers. The methods proposed are as follows: a market news 
service not to duplicate the federal service but to supplement it for 
specific Wisconsin products; codperation with federal and state de- 
partments already organized in collecting information, formulating 
grades and standards, inspection service, and in the formation of 
coéperative buying and selling associations. The division also pro- 
poses investigational work into the entire procedure of marketing, 
the various elements that make up the consumer’s price, etc. The 
director warns the public not to expect that the activities of the mar- 
keting division will be a cure for the evils justly complained of; it 
will, however, be prepared to examine fundamental causes of injus- 
tice and to discuss these in the press and from the public platform 
in so far as they relate to a single state. 
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THE WIDER FIELD 


THE CHARLES L. GUNTHER COLLECTION 


Members of the Wisconsin Historical Society will be interested 
to learn of a notable piece of good fortune which has befallen one 
of our oldest mid-western contemporaries, the Chicago Historical 
Society. In all its years of useful service it is probably safe to say 
it has been the recipient of no other collection even remotely approxi- 
mating in importance the one built up by the late Charles L. Gunther, 
which through the public-spirited generosity of a number of leading 
citizens of Chicago has recently come to the society. 

To paraphrase the poet, “man moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform.” Mr. Gunther was a plain, unassuming man, 
of ordinary education, as unpromising a worker in the historical 
field, apparently, as one could have found in a long day’s search. 
He possessed, however, a genius for making and marketing candy, 
and for this service the world rewarded him liberally. The money 
which poured in upon him it was his delight to spend in the acquisi- 
tion of historical objects. Through fifty years of such effort he built 
up a collection whose variety is no less amazing than its bulk is 
impressive. On the latter point it is sufficient to say that over sev- 
enty truck loads were required to transport it boxed from the ware- 
house to Mr. Gunther’s building. As to variety, it may be noted that 
the writer, after spending four days surveying the collection, came 
away feeling that he had not gained as yet a bird’s eye view of it. 
There are seemingly thousands of prints and other thousands of 
autographs and other manuscripts. While chiefly devoted to Ameri- 
cana there are many items of European origin and some even from 
other continents. One might write almost endlessly concerning indi- 
vidual items in the collection, but we content ourselves with mention- 
ing a few of the more interesting specimens. Even such mention will 
suggest to some extent the widespread net which Mr. Gunther set 
for historical treasures. The Father of his Country is represented 
by a duplicate copy of the famous will, authenticated by the signa- 
ture of Washington on each page; of equal interest to many is the 
seal with which he closed his letters. The first patent ever issued in 
America; the farewell order of General Lee to his army; the letter 
of Grant to Pemberton proposing terms for the surrender of Vicks- 
burg; the manuscript copy of the negotiations of the treaty of 
Greenville; the document transferring Louisiana from Spain to 
France, and the similar one transferring it from France to the United 
States; the pass given by Benedict Arnold to Major Andre when 
he was seeking to betray West Point to the British, together with 
its sad sequel, the report of the board of officers to Washington rec- 
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ommending that Major Andre be put to death—all these and hun- 
dreds of other papers rouse the envy of the collector. Of museum 
objects we note the table on which Grant drafted the terms of sur- 
render at Appomattox; the bed on which Lincoln died, and the 
coach in which he was wont to take the air; the compass used by 
Washington, his camp dishes, and some of his Mount Vernon pewter; 
the compass used in laying out the streets of down-town Chicago. 
Mr. Gunther was not particularly noted as a collector of books, yet 
he succeeded in acquiring some surprisingly interesting volumes. . In 
his collection may be seen Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio, wherein the name America was first proposed for the New 
World. Probably the oldest existing specimen of an American book 
may be seen here, followed by many others dating from the sixteenth 
century. Some of our readers may learn with surprise that these 
books were being printed in the city of Mexico half a century before 
John Smith came to Jamestown, and full seventy-five years before 
the Pilgrims cast anchor in Plymouth harbor. The acquisition of 
this collection by the Chicago Historical Society can hardly fail to 
promote the historical interests of the entire West. 


Two leading articles are found in the January number of the 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics. Cyril B. Upham presents a 
“Historical Survey of the Militia in Iowa, 1865-1898”; while Pro- 
fessor Louis B. Schmidt of the State Agricultural College discusses 
“The Internal Grain Trade of the United States, 1850-1860.” 


To the famous Rainbow Division of the American army in the 
World War Wisconsin contributed three companies. Friends and 
relatives of these men will be interested to know that The Story of 
the Rainbow Division, by Raymond S. Tompkins, has now been 
published. . 

The first issue of The Canadian Historical Review made its ap- 
pearance in March, 1920. The Review is an outgrowth of The Review 
of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, an annual survey of 
Canadian historical literature which has been in existence nearly a 
quarter of a century. The new quarterly devotes large attention to 
the review of current publications relating to Canadian history. In 
addition the first issue contains two important original historical 
articles and two source documents. We greet with pleasure this new 
publication which gives promise of adequately supplying for Cana- 
dian history the réle long performed for the historical interests of 
our own country by the American Historical Review. 
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Major Robert Rogers, commandant at Michilimackinac in 
1766-67, was one of the most picturesque characters in American 
colonial history. His valuable journal, kept during this period, has 
been for some time the property of the American Antiquarian Society. 
The journal has now been published in the Transactions of the 
Society for October, 1918. It constitutes a valuable source for the 
Indian life of the Northwest a century and a half ago. 


“Fort Atkinson, A Pigsty” in the Iowa Magazine for September, 
1919 deals not with the beautiful Wisconsin city made famous by 
Governor Hoard and Milo Jones, but with the site of the Iowa fort 
of three generations ago some sixty miles or so west of Prairie du 
Chien. The history of the Iowa Fort Atkinson (succeeded, as in 
Wisconsin, by a town of the same name) is intimately connected with 
the history of Fort Crawford and the Indian régime in Wisconsin. 
The author of the article presents a brief history of the fort, with 
illustrations of its buildings as they appear at the present time. 


“Ice-cream, Ice-cream Parlors, and Confectionery in Three 
Oaks,” is the suggestive heading of an interesting paper in the Three 
Oaks (Michigan) Acorn for February 26, 1920. Among other things 
we learn that there is no direct mention of sugar in the Bible, although 
Jeremiah speaks of a “sweet cane from a far country.” By the time 
of Alexander (330 A. D.) sugar was well known in the Orient, but 
not until the return of the Crusaders from the East was a knowledge 
of it spread abroad in western Europe. Candy as we know it today 
dates from about the beginning of the nineteenth century—a develop- 
ment of the practice of eighteenth century physicians of tempering 
their nauseous doses by enclosing them in a sweet covering. Candy- 
making was well developed in our eastern cities by 1816, although 
no machinery was used in its manufacture prior to 1845. At that 
time the first revolving steam-pan was perfected since which mechani- 
cal processes have so gained upon hand work that today the entire 
process, even to packing the boxes, is performed by machinery. The 
article concludes with a history of the candy and confectionery trade 
in the town of Three Oaks from the early day to the present time. 
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